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Contrilutors 


Ruth Jackson, to those of us who have 
been in the organization for a great many 
years, is a familiar and valued member. 
She has worked indefatigably in her state 
in a modest but most effective way. She 
is associate professor of English at Simpson 
College in Indianola, and the present 
chairman of the Committee on Pioneer 
Women. In this article she draws our 
attention to the kind of documented study 
that is of value and interest, and then 
rounds out the picture by inviting us to 
familiarize ourselves with the studies that 
are on file. It is a very adroit presentation 
of the manner in which a study like this 
should be assembled. 

Amelia Hartz is a member of Theta 
Chapter in Indiana. She is responsible for 
the preparation of “All’s Well That Ends 
Well,” which was presented at the Indiana 
state convention. It is a type of novelty 
that can very well be used by other states 
and chapters as well to make an interest- 
ing presentation of some of the phases of 
teacher recruitment. 

Nelle Trew Francis, who is an instructor 
in Texas Western College, is responsible 
for the touching little article entitled 
“Inspiration Unlimited.” She is at present 
on leave of absence studying at the Uni- 
versity of Texas on the Alpha State Annie 
Webb Blanton Scholarship. 

The article by June Evans, who is a 
sixth grade teacher in Middlefield, Ohio, 
demonstrates the buoyancy and verve with 
which a dedicated young teacher ap- 
proaches her job. The article speaks for 
itself, is full of interest and delight. June 
Evans is a member of the Omega Chapter 
in Ohio. 

Helen Spann Murphy is an honorary 
member of Lambda Chapter in Louisiana. 
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On October 30, she was 83 years of age, 
and is almost blind. She prepared this 
material for a booklet on pioneer women 
teachers. An outstanding citizen in her 
community and a leader in religious and 
civic affairs, Mrs. Murphy is splendidly 
equipped to appraise her youthful teach- 
ing efforts, and to find delight in what so 
few of us are able to do, namely, laughing 
at ourselves. As an editor, we are usually 
rather allergic to reminiscences, because 
they can be boring and ineffective. In this 
case we deem it a privilege to publish this 
article, because in spite of her age, Mrs. 
Murphy succeeds in imbuing her style 
with inimitable grace and wisdom. We 
salute her. 

In Covington, Kentucky, Alice E. Par- 
sons is a well known figure, for she has 
been instructor in vocal music at Holmes 
High School for the last 29 years. She 
teaches children on both junior and senior 
high school levels. She has taken an active 
part in Kentucky’s Leadership Training 
School, which takes place during the sum- 
mer, and she is an immediate past presi- 
dent of the North Kentucky Education 
Association. She has been a member of 
Zeta Chapter for 10 years and has done 
considerable work in scholarships and the 
collection of pioneer women biographies. 

Icie Johnson is a member of Mu Chapter 
in Warrensburg, Missouri, and she has 
put the case for effective teaching in a very 
splendid and challenging fashion. Seldom 
have we seen an article that sums up in 
such brief fashion the necessities for a 
job of satisfying teaching. 

Irene Murphy has contributed to the 
pages of the Bulletin before, and at least 
some of our readers will recall the delight- 
ful article that she penned last year. We 
think these poems from her pen are 
charming, and we hope you will too. She 
is a member of Alpha Chapter in Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

We searched for the exactly right person 
to pen the article on “Interruptions Un- 
limited.” We think we have found her 
in Annette C. Baker, who is a well known 
and vigorous teacher in the Washington, 
D. C. public schools. Mrs. Baker has the 
courage of her convictions, and she does 
not sidestep the necessity of mentioning 
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names and places. More than that, she 
sees what so few of us see—the possibil- 
ities in Delta Kappa Gamma for exercising 
the right kind of leadership so that these 
situations which plague us all over the 
country do not continue. Mrs. Baker is 
a member of Beta Chapter in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Catherine Nulty is a woman known and 
beloved for many years by those of us 
who have had the privilege of working 
with her. She has never yet refused an as- 
signment, no matter how difficult. She has 
never yet refused to cooperate on some- 
thing that needed to be done. We think 
that she is one of the best and most 
admirably equipped people we could find 
to pen the article on “The Teacher Next 
Door.” This is only another aspect of the 
program of teacher welfare which if Delta 
Kappa Gamma is to fulfill its high pur- 
poses must get underway in vigorous fash- 
ion before too long. Miss Nulty has been 
an active member, a contributing member 
of many state committees, has served as 
state president and more recently as the co- 
ordinating chairman for the New England 
scholarship for foreign women teachers. 

Once again we find and offer you new 
delight in Carmelite Janvier’s article on 
other aspects of life in New Orleans. In 
this article she gives us sage advice about 
what to eat while there and where to 
go for it. We look forward with a very 
great deal of interest to her concluding 
article of the series. 

The editor proffers apologies for pre- 
senting an article under her own pen. 
She has done so primarily because there 
have been a great many requests for 
publication, and also because the subject 
of the article and the development treat 
in another way what has been emphasized 
in this issue, namely, teacher welfare and 
its concomitant, teacher morale. We be- 
lieve so thoroughly in the efficacy of some 
of the techniques which are pointed out in 
the article that we should like to see them 
tried. Not yet have we found effective 
ways to demonstrate our belief in some 
of these means of developing a vigorous, 
farsighted, long range program devoted 
to the welfare of teachers. 




















NEWS OF 


RUTH JACKSON 


Her students were her friends and she loved them all. 

She expected the best from them and they measured up. 

She was a fine and inspiring teacher who never deviated 
from her high standard of excellence. 

She imparted to her students her enthusiasm for her subject. 

She blessed her students with an enriching philosophy of life. 


UCH remarks, according to her 

students, identify Hannah Pru- 
dence Oliver, pioneer woman 
teacher of Lawrence, Kansas. Such 
remarks, in fact, indicate a great 
teacher, one who loves teaching, 
one who is proud to be a teacher. 
No pitying herself! No indication 
of a community doubting the im- 
portance of her and her profession! 

Miss Oliver became a Latin 
teacher in the University of Kansas 
in 1890; was promoted to an asso- 
ciate professorship in 1901, the 
rank she held when she was offi- 


cially retired in 1921. She remained, 
however, in her department and 
had certain teaching duties until 
1936. During her teaching period 
and following it Miss Oliver was a 
member of the Kansas State His- 
torical Society, a director for many 
years. She was instrumental in get- 
ting the history department of the 
University of Kansas to erect a 
number of markers in Lawrence. 
The development of Kansas and 
its university thrilled Miss Oliver. 
Year after year she inspired incom- 
ing freshmen as she related to them 
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the rich history and traditions of 
the university. And year after year 
at commencement time she ad- 
dressed returning alumni. Many 
hundreds have been blessed by her 
modest, gracious personality, her 
sincerity, her faith in the goodness 
of people. Frequently the univer- 
sity and the community have ex- 
pressed love, admiration, esteem 
for Miss Oliver, whose 95th birth- 
day occurred in 1947. Hannah Pru- 
dence Oliver became a student at 
the University of Kansas when it 
was still a preparatory school (Old 
North College) . She completed her 
college work in 1874, one of the 
three graduates of the second uni- 
versity class. She taught the pri- 
mary grade the following year in 
the Lawrence public school; then 
had similar teaching for three years 
at Abilene, Kansas. From 1878 to 
1890 she was the mathematics 
teacher in the Lawrence high 
school. During this period she re- 
newed her studies at the university 
and was awarded a Master of Arts 
degree in 1888. 

Miss Oliver knew Lawrence in 
its turbulent pre- and civil war 
days. Her family first lived on 
Indiana Street, but in 1865 her 
parents built their home on Ten- 
nessee Street, small at first, but 
eventually a rambling structure— 
the Oliver home continuously since 
1865. 


THE biographical study of Han- 
nah Prudence Oliver, completed in 
March 1947 by the Pioneer Women 
Research committee of the Kansas 
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Omicron chapter, is good reading. 
The study is a well documented, 25- 
page, double-spaced typed sketch. 
The research committee, listed on 
title page, is Pearl Carpenter, chair- 
man, Carol Watkinson, Isabel Gil- 
more, and Virginia Caylor Wilder. 
Virginia Caylor Wilder is the 
author. The biography presents sig- 
nificant detail about social and 
political conditions of America and 
of Kansas at the time the Oliver 
family came from England to 
Lawrence. The reader becomes ac- 
quainted with the family and the 
community and soon finds it easy 
to visualize Hannah Prudence— 
alert, vivacious, eager to learn—as 
she is attending school and has de- 
cided to teach. One intently fol- 
lows her teaching career and soon 
knows that her students and the 
community are correct in their 
evaluations of her achievement, her 
importance in the development of 
public school and university educa- 
tional procedures, her unending de- 
votion to learning and to people. 
In the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Pioneer Women file, arranged al- 
phabetically according to states and 
almost alphabetically in each state 
group, there are about one thou- 
sand biographies. Not all are as 
well documented, as interesting, or 
as educationally significant as is the 
sketch concerning Miss Oliver. 
Many, in comparison with it, are 
brief, but some are longer. Many 
sketches are not as sufficiently well 
documented, but many are. The 
total number, however, in bulk, in 
quality of workmanship, and in 














educational significance, is impres- 
sive. 


THE quality of workmanship 
varies. Some sketches are identified 
as to authorship and chapter com- 
mittee, and give definite, authenti- 
cated information. Some few are 
very inadequately prepared, but 
pertain to persons about whom 
more research work should be done. 
Some are almost adequately com- 
pleted; but unless more data are 
added, they probably could not be 
used by a research person who from 
the materials in the national file 
would prepare a book-length manu- 
script. 

Educational significance varies. 
The sketches cover a wide time 
range: almost from early colonial 
days to the present. Many of the 
persons chosen by Delta Kappa 
Gamma committees for research 
studies are most certainly pioneers 
in educational things. But some 
are merely well-liked, good teach- 
ers; and some are merely interesting 
persons who are genuinely inter- 
ested in educational activities. 

The Pioneer Women in Educa- 
tion committees in some states 
(both state and chapter commit- 
tees) have much more nearly cov- 
ered all parts of their geographical 
territory than have those of other 
states. Whether the materials in 
the national file are used for several 
book-length publications that per- 
tain to educational movements, 
procedures, philosophies, or what 
you will, or whether a considerable 
number of the fascinating biogra- 





phies are published in their present 
form, or whether The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society does both, there is 
need for every part of our country 
to be equally well covered. 

It seems probable to a number 
of persons who are working or have 
worked with the data in the na- 
tional file that there must be nu- 
merous members of Delta Kappa 
Gamma who potentially are the 
authors of whatever publications 
can come from the accumulated re- 
search concerning Pioneer Women 
in Education. 

Probably these potential authors 
have prepared some of the bio- 
graphical studies. But perhaps they 
have not. Whether or not, they 
should have opportunity to exam- 
ine a generously representative por- 
tion of the almost one thousand 
sketches. And certainly nearly 
every person and committee that 
have contributed to the national 
Pioneer Women in Education file 
would like to read sketches other 
chapters have prepared. The mem- 
bership of Delta Kappa Gamma 
has a right (most likely it is an 
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obligation) to see and examine the 
collected research. Consequently 
the national committee is pleased 
that there can be at the 1956 New 
Orleans convention the sort of 
exhibit that will let interested per- 
sons learn much about the biogra- 
phies. 

Many people like to give quick 
and admiring glances to good look- 
ing exhibits. The Pioneer Women 
in Education committee has no ob- 
jection to good looks, but wants its 
1956 exhibit to be much more than 
just that. This exhibit is to be set 
up in such way that Delta Kappa 
Gamma members may handle the 
sketches, may sit comfortably for 
reading and for comparison of one 
biography with others. The exhibit 
is to be available from early morn- 
ing until late at night every con- 
vention day. Always there will be 
Pioneer Women committee folk in 
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attendance to help others in various 
ways. The national committee will 
need considerable aid from state 
chairmen and their helpers. 


Som states have published in 
book form collections of biogra- 
phies. Some have produced mime- 
ographed volumes. Some have mag- 
azine article publications. These 
are to be a part of the exhibit. 
States that have extra copies are 
very likely to find willing pur- 
chasers. 

The national chairman will be 
glad to have state chairmen indi- 
cate the biographies they most cer- 
tainly want in the New Orleans 
convention exhibit of research in 
Pioneer Women in Education. Such 
indication will ensure the inclusion 
of many sketches as adequately 
prepared, as educationally signifi- 
cant, as attractively readable, as 
professionally inspiring as is the 
Kansas Omicron chapter biography 
of Hannah Prudence Oliver. 
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Alls Well 
That Ends Well 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
A TEACHER 


AMELIA HARTZ 


made up of either quotations from Shakespeare or 
iP ; q Pp 


Cast—The part may be taken by 


one person, dressed to show the 
seven ages, or each scene may be played by a different person. 


The play requires very little stage setting or property. (Shake- 























ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 
(With apologies to William Shakespeare) 


Reaver: Delta Kappa Gammas, lend us 
your ears. 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them 
now. 

We come to present to you Measure 
for Measure, scenes which some may 
deem A Comedy of Errors or Much 
Ado About Nothing. Take it As You 
Like It. We have avoided for your 
pleasure The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor and Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
but, since most of you are still in the 
throes of a Mid-Summer Night’s 
Dream, we'll dip into A Winter's 


Tale and tell you a story of All’s 
Well That Ends Well. 

*Tis ten to one this play can never 
please all that are here: some have 
come to take their ease and sleep an 
act or two. 


(After a short pause) 


All the school’s a stage 

And all the men and women merely 
teachers. 

They have their exits and their en- 
trances, 

And every teacher in her time plays 
many parts— 

Her acts being seven stages. 
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SCENE I 


Reaper: At first the high school senior 
Rejecting and selecting her vocation. 


(CURTAIN OPENED) 


Scene shows a young girl seated 
by a table deep in thought. After 
a few moments she gives the fol- 
lowing soliloquy: 
I am at war twixt will and will not. If 
to do were as easy as to know what 
were good to do! 


(Short pause) 


To teach or not to teach, that is the 
question. 

Whether ‘tis better in mind to suffer 

The trials and jibes of a fitful public 

Or to rebel against a sea of trouble. 

To teach, to teach, perchance to fail 

Aye, there’s the rub. 

For in that effort to guide, what failures 

May come, should I pursue this course, 

Must give me pause. 

For could I bear the whips and scorns 
of time, 

The superiors’ commands, the class 
room’s monotony, the pangs of un- 
tequited labor, 

The patrons’ complaints, the meager- 
ness of salary? 


(After a few moments of indeci- 
sion she rises and finishes.) 


No longer am I at war twixt will and 
will not. 

To teach, to teach, perchance to serve! 

Aye, there’s the answer. 

For, in that effort to guide what joy 

Shall come, should I pursue this course 

Need give no pause. 

For I can bear the whips and scorns of 
time 

The superiors’ commands, the class 
room’s monotony, the pangs of un- 
requited labor. 

The patrons’ complaints, the meager- 
ness of 

For I shall build the character of a 
priceless girl or boy. 


(CURTAIN CLOSED) 
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SCENE Il 


Reaper: And then the college graduate 


Armed with resolutions and determined 
to succeed. 


(CURTAIN OPENED) 


(Scene shows the graduate enter- 
ing wearing a cap and 
and carrying diploma) 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune. ! 
I have set my life upon a cast 
And I will stand the hazard of the die, 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 
And these few precepts in my memory 
I shall keep: 
(These may be read or given 
from memory) (A slight pause 
after each precept.) 


Be well advised. 

In my every action to be guided by 
others’ experiences; 

Give every man my ear but few my 
tongue; 

Be fresh of spirit and resolve 

To meet all perils very constantly; 

Be not afeared; but screw my courage 
to the sticking point; 

Be kind, obey and be attentive; 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend; 

Begin with the rudiments of art 

To teach the youth in a briefer sort, 

For brevity is the soul of wit; 

Dare do all that may become a man, 

Who dares do more is none; 

Nothing comes amiss, so money comes 
withal; 

This above all, to mine own self be 
true, 

And it must then follow as the night 
the day: 

I cannot then be false to any man. 


(After a slight pause) 


(With 
enthusiasm) 


The day shall not be up as soon as I 
To try the fair adventure of tomorrow! 


(CURTAIN CLOSED) 
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SCENE III 


Reaper: And then the hopeful applicant 
with her degrees 
Offering her service to the Board of 
Education 


(CURTAIN OPENED) 


(Scene—Member of the Board of 
Education seated at his desk 
reading. Enter the applicant) 


Applicant: A job! A job! My kingdom 
for a job. 
Board: What wind blew you hither, 
Pistol? 
Applicant: "Tis my vocation, Hal, ‘tis 
no sin 
For a man to labor in his vocation. 
Board: Halloo your name to the rever- 
berate hills. 
Applicant: Name! I cannot tell what 
the dickens my name is. 
What’s in a name? 
That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as 
sweet. 
Board: Speak plain and to thy purpose. 
Applicant: I come to teach Caesar, not 
to bury him 


(Getting dramatic) 


The good that men do lives after 
them. 
Board: Keep thy voice ever soft 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing 
in woman. 
Applicant: (Softly) 
I will roar you as gently as any 
suckling dove, 
I will roar you, an’t were a nightin- 
gale. 
Board: Zounds! I was never so be- 
thumped with words. 

Applicant: I am the pink of courtesy. 
(Handing him her references) . 
Board: (To audience after reading 

them) (Surprised) 

She speaks four languages without 
book. 

(To applicant) I doubt not thy train- 
ing hath been noble and thou art 
well experienced. 


(Starting to make out contract) 
All men know me a plain, blunt man, 
And thus will I answer thee: 
“Your application accepted, your sal- 
ary stipulated, your contract fur- 
nished.” 


(Handing her the contract) 
Applicant: (Pointing) 
Is’t so nominated in the bond? 
Board: "Tis so nominated. 
Applicant: (After glancing through the 
contract) 
A Daniel come to judgment. Yea, a 
Daniel! 
Three thousand ducats a year, and 
the teacher bound. 
Board: (Holding pen toward her) 
Dos’t consent? 
Applicant: My poverty, but not my will 
consents. 
Board: I pay thy poverty, and not thy 
will. 


(After a pause while applicant 
is still reading contract) 


I have an exposition of sleep come 
upon me. 
(She doesn’t move.) 
Your heart’s desire be with you. 
(She pays no attention.) 
Make haste. 
(She still doesn’t go.) (Crossly) 
Stand not upon the order of your 
going— - 
But go at once. 

Applicant: (Frightened, hurries toward 
the door, turns to the audience and 
speaks) 

I dote on his very absence. God made 
him; therefore let him pass for a 
man. 


(CURTAIN CLOSED) 


READER: Well bandied both, 
A set of wit well played. 


SCENE IV 


Reaper: And the poor young maiden 
Seeking habitation with useless appeal 
To landladies’ lifted eyebrows or 
Perchance to find repose in a gentle, 

kindlier home. 
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Young Maiden: (Coming from some 
door other than the stage, having 
been rebuffed by a landlady) 

Let me make a retreat 

With bag and baggage 
(Enters another door and comes 
out almost immediately.) 


Lady, farewell; - 
Hereafter in a better world 
I shall desire more love and knowl- 
edge of you. 
(Walking down aisle among the 
audience) 


O, how full of briars this working 
day world. 
I would I were low laid in my grave. 


(Seats herself in the audience) 


I am not worth this coil that’s made 
for me. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity 

And he that doth the raven feed 

Yea, providently caters for the spar- 
row 

Be comfort to my feet. 


(Rising after a short pause) 


Only the weak go to the wall. 
Ambition should be made of sterner 
stuff. 


(Goes to stage door and knocks.) 


This is the third time. I hope good 
luck lies in odd numbers. 


(Knocks again) 


There is divinity in odd numbers 
either in nativity, chance or death. 


(CURTAIN OPENS) 


(The third landlady appears as 
the young maiden steps to the 
stage) 

Landlady: Prithee, why so pale? Art 
thou without a house and home? 
Young Maiden: My purpose is indeed 

a horse of that color. 
A lodging is the subject of my story. 
I pray thee, lady, if that love or gold 


Can in this desert place bring me 

Where I may rest myself and feed. 

Here’s a young maid with travel 
much oppressed and faints for 
succor. 


(Pointing toward doors from 
which she has been turned away) 


Many are of churlish disposition and 
little reek to find the way to heaven 
by deeds of hospitality. 

Landlady: The quality of mercy is not 
strained. 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from 
heaven 

Upon the place beneath. 

It is twice blessed: 

It blesses him that gives and him that 
takes. 

‘Tis mightiest in the mightiest. 

Young Maiden: O wonderful, wonder- 
ful and most wonderful and after 
that out of all whooping. 


(During this speech she is remov- 
ing her wraps and piling them 
and her suitcase upon the land- 
lady as the curtain closes.) 


SCENE V 


Reaper: And then the drudge 
With clerical duties, extra curricular 
activities, 
Community demands, 
And so she plays her part. 


(CURTAIN OPENS) 


(After a moment the teacher ap- 
pears, carrying an armload of 
themes, test papers, and work 
books.) 


Teacher: This should be the breathing 
time of day with me. 


(Goes to table, puts down papers, 
etc. and seats herself facing the 
audience during the next speech) 


O, double, double toil and trouble 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble, 
This load would sink a navy. 

I’m tied to the stake and I 

Must stand the course 
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And put my clouted brogues 
From off my feet. 


(Removes shoes and puts on 
house slippers.) 

(After grading a few papers 
disgustedly she says:) 


You blocks, you stones. 
(A pause) 


If *twere done when ‘tis done, 


(Telephone rings.) (Goes to tele- 
phone during this speech.) 
By the pricking of my thumbs 
Something wicked this way comes. 


(Speaking into phone) (The tele- 
phone should be some distance 
from where she is seated.) 


What news’ abroad . .. What? 
Crabbed age and youth cannot live 
together . . . Thy son. This thy 
son cannot take two from twenty 
for his heart and leave eighteen. 
. . . I have taught him as one 
would say precisely, “Thus would 
I teach a dog.” 


(Aside) 


Lay on, MacDuff 
And cursed be he who first says, 
“Hold, enough.” 


(Back to phone) 


His faults lie open to the law 
Let them, not me correct him. 


(Puts down receiver with a great 
deal of force, turns to the au- 
dience and says:) 


“The lady doth protest too much 
methinks.” 


(Starts back to table. Three knocks 
are heard at the door. She goes 
to the door as she says, 


Double, double toil and trouble, 
Knock, Knock, Knock, Who knocks? 


(4 murmur of voices is heard 
and then she says) 


How dare you thrust yourselves into 
my private meditations! 

Chaperone! Dance! No! 

Who am I? Ha! Ha! No! I was not 
born under a rhyming planet. I am 
past my dancing days. 


(She returns to the table and con- 
tinues grading. She drops ink 
upon some papers and tries to 
erase it.) 


Out, damned spot! Out I say. 
(Telephone rings) 
Cursed be he that moves my bones. 


(Into telephone) 


Who’s there... 

Oh! Romeo! Romeo! Wherefore art 
thou Romeo... Yea, what revels are 
at hand? ... A play’s the thing. Call 
the coach. 


(Noticing all the work at the 
table) 


Oh! but I perceive here a divided duty 
My answer is made tongue-tied by au- 
thority... 
Well, forever and forever farewell, 
Romeo. 
If we do meet again, why we shall 
smile. 
If not, why then this parting were 
well made, 
Good night, good night! Parting is 
such sweet sorrow. 
(Puts the receiver down slowly 
and goes again to table and says:) 


Oh! That a man might know 

The end of this day’s business ere it 
comes. 

‘Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomor- 
Tow 

Creeps into this petty pace from day 
to day 

To the last syllable of recorded time. 


(Clock strikes twelve. She goes to- 
ward door, turns off lights dur- 
ing this speech) 
The iron tongue of midnight hath 
tolled out twelve 
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"Tis now the very witching time of 
night 

When churchyards yawn, and hell it- 
self breathes out 

Contagion to the world. 

Out! Out! brief candle 

Life is but a walking shadow. 


(CURTAIN CLOSED) 


SIXTH SCENE 


Reaper: The sixth stage shifts 
Into security of teacher tenure. 


(CURTAIN OPENS) 


(Scene shows teacher reading or 
otherwise occupied. There is a 
knock at the door. Goes to the 
door and returns with a letter. 
Opens it, looks at the signature 
and exclaims:) 

A letter! A letter! From the Board of 

Education. 


(To the audience) 
Will you hear the letter? 


(Audience answers.) (Someone in 
the audience should be pre- 
pared.) (She reads.) 


Sweet Lady! Ho! Ho! 


(In surprised doubt) 


Sweet Lady! Ho! Ho! I doubt some 
foul play. 


(Continues reading) 


Wonder not, nor admire not in thy mind 
why we do write thee so, for we will 
show you the reason for it. 

Perpend, fair princess, and give ear. 

Thou shalt be both plaintiff and judge 

Of thine own cause. 

Five years are spent since first you under- 
took the call to duty. 

Because we cannot flatter and speak 
fair, 

We must name your faults as well as 
virtues: 

Though thou art full of the milk of 
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human kindness, 

Yet, do we fear thy woman’s nature. 

Thou art ever jealous in honor, sudden 
and quick in quarrel, 

Seeking ever the bubble reputation 

Even in the public eye. 

Thou art too vain, too too vain, 

And by my troth thou wilt never get 
thee a husband 

If thou be so shrew of tongue. 

(Aside) (I'll write them a taunting 
letter.) 

However, thou art a teacher and a ripe 
and good one, 

Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and per- 


suading. 

(Aside) Well said! 

Yea, fair lady, you drop manna in the 
way of starving people. 

(Aside) For this I blush my thanks. 

Thou hast practiced discipline, prudent 
discipline. 

(Aside) Oh! They are the courageous 
captains of compliments. 

You have sung your song without a 
burden 

Even unto the whining school-boy with 
his satchel 

And shining morning face 

Creeping slow to school, 

For he too must be taught and trained 
and bid go forth. 

(Aside) That was laid on with a trowel. 

Thou hast served us with such faith 

And we have ever found thee honest— 
true 

Your experience was by _ industry 
achieved, 

And perfected by the swift course of 
time. 

For your faithfulness to duty, we ad- 
vance you to further years of security 

In your service, under Teacher Tenure 
Law. 

Sweets to the sweet! 

Fair leave! 


Board of Education 
(Folding up letter and putting it 
in envelope) 
Oh! wonder 


How many goodly creatures are there 
here 
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How beauteous mankind is 
O, brave new world 
That has such people in’t. 


(CURTAIN CLOSED) 


SCENE VII 


READER: Last scene of all that 


Ends this strange eventful history is 
The teacher in retirement. 


(CURTAIN OPENS) 


(The teacher is seated in a rock- 
ing chair, slowly rocking) 


Some are born great, some achieve great- 
ness, and some have greatness thrust 
upon them. 

When the age is in, the job is out. 

Inevitable retirement and mere oblivion, 

Sans books, sans grades, sans kids, sans 
everything. 

So farewell! A long farewell to all my 
greatness 

This is the state of man— 

Today he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope; tomorrow 
blossoms 

And bears his blushing honors thick 
upon him 

The third day comes a frost, a killing 
frost 

And when he thinks, good easy man, 
full surely 

His greatness is a ripening, nips his root 

And then he falls. 

My way of life 


Is fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf. 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind 

Thou art not so unkind as man’s in- 
gratitude 

But (After a long sigh) sigh no more 
ladies, sigh no more 

The world is out of joint 

Though this should be the winter of my 
discontent, age cannot wither me. 

Though I look old, yet I am strong and 
lusty. 

‘Tis said—A comfort of retirement lies 
in this: 

We still have some salt of youth in us. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity 

So merrily, merrily shall I draw 

Benefits under the retirement law. 

And this my life exempt from public 
haunts, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in 
everything. 


(CURTAIN CLOSED) 


Reaper: And so from year to year 


We teach and teach 

And then from day to day 

We rock and rock, 

And thereby hangs a tale. 

How many ages hence 

Shall these our lofty scenes be acted over 

In states unborn and accents yet un- 
known. 


(Closing book) 


Our revels now are ended. 
These our actors—merely teachers. 








INSPIRATION UNLIMITED 


NELLE TREW FRANCIS 


— the unusual impinges 
upon our ordinary daily rou- 
tine, we are startled into a re- 
evaluation of our activities and of 
our goals. With the arrival of 
the extraordinary Michiko Toi at 
Texas Western College in El Paso 
in 1952 to enroll as a freshman, 
suddenly it became easier to recog- 
nize the real opportunities about us 
and to appraise our efforts indi- 
vidually and collectively. 

Michiko was born in Japan in 
1930 of parents of the Buddhist 
faith. At sixteen months of age she 














lost her eyesight. Though her par- 
ents must have been aware of her 
bright mind, they knew of no fu- 
ture for Michiko within the con- 
ventional pattern of their society. 
Blind girls in Japan could be 
taught either music or massage but 
no literary subjects. Their life was 
to be a penance for sins committed 
in a past life. But the father and 
mother of Michiko refused to ac- 
cept the traditional solution to such 
a problem. They continued to 
search for a better life for her, and 
at last in the Christian faith they 
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found it. They were all converted, 
and Michiko was sent to missionary 
schools where she learned to read 
and write her own language as well 
as the English language. When the 
opportunity came to attend college 
in the United States, she was well 
trained, so well trained that she 
has obtained a B.A. degree in three 
years and is doing graduate work 
in this fourth year at Texas 
Western. 

I learned to know Michiko well 
through the themes she prepared 
for me in the freshman composition 
course, themes that she wrote first 
in Braille and neatly typed. I ap- 
preciated the retentiveness of her 
brilliant mind when I saw her 
memorize and retain without error 
the rules of English grammar, the 
correct spelling of 700 English 
words on our word list, the correc- 
tion of mechanical errors brought 
to her attention in conferences 
about the construction of her 
themes — accomplishments beyond 
the ability of some of her sighted 
American classmates. Many times I 
was in awe as I watched her grasp 
facts, assimilate them, and produce 
them again in original thought. 
She did all of the prescribed out- 
side reading by ordering sent to her 
the volumes in Braille, even Gone 
with the Wind for an outside read- 
ing assignment in a summer ses- 
sion! Never once did she ask for 
modified or meliorated assignments, 
though, needless to say, she had to 
have special attention. The fact 
that she could complete the course 
of study in three years proves that 
teachers willingly gave her the 
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extra time needed. Furthermore, 
she was a recipient of the many 
services offered to the blind in our 
country. She has had a companion 
and a reader throughout these four 
years, her cousin from Japan for 
the last three years, provided her 
by her sponsors here in the United 
States—a part of her story that also 
deserves to be told. But imbued 
with an incomparably sweet nature 
and a dedicated spirit, she seems to 
be worthy of all that has come her 
way. 


THE goal to which Michiko is 
driving is to return to Japan and 
to teach other blind girls. Her 
father in these years that she has 
been gone has made the attempt to 
establish a boarding school for 
blind girls in his own home, though 
Michiko has recently told me of his 
lack of success. It is only since 
1948 that Japan has turned to edu- 
cating blind children. Quoting 
from one of Michiko’s first themes, 
we see her own sense of dedication: 

“It was a cloudy, sultry summer 
morning more than ten years ago. 
I, who was seven years old and in 
second grade of a primary school 
for the blind, was playing with my 
baby sister, vaguely noticing that 
my parents were talking about me 
with somebody in the doorway. In 
a few minutes the visitor left, and 
my mother told me to put on the 
dress I liked best. I was excited 
because I knew that she would take 
me somewhere. Helping me get 
ready, she said that we were going 
to see Miss Helen Keller, who had 
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come to Japan several months be- 
fore and was to make a speech at a 
girls’ high school a few blocks from 
our home. She explained her as a 
mother of all the handicapped 
people in the world, as a tourch 
[sic] bearer who was doomed to live 
alone in the dark, soundless world 
but rose up bravely and won a vic- 
tory. My parents and I went to the 
auditorium of the school in haste. 
I was unable to understand what 
she talked; I was almost over- 
whelmed, being spoken to by un- 
familiar persons before I was led to 
her, but that moment when she 
took my hands, held me on her lap, 
and repeated my name in her weak, 
hoarse but revealing mothery [sic] 
heart, settled in my memory. 
“Later I found her simple biog- 
raphy in a Braille magazine for 
children. I was completely absorbed 
in reading; I dried tears when I 
reached the part telling about the 
cruel disease, which deprived her 
of sight, hearing, and speaking at 
once. . . . I spent years without 
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realizing, but now I am convinced 
that since I began being taught to 
do little things by myself, my 
parents especially my father’s atti- 
tude and ideas toward me have 
been a real challenge to me, and 
the impressions I received from 
Miss Keller have been a spur. My 
eagerness for being one of the 
builders of road leading to the 
happy life for less favored fellow 
blind has been mostly motivated 
by those inward stimuli.” 

Though the performance of 
Michiko redounds to the credit of 
herself, her parents, and her early 
training, it does in part reflect 
favorably on her college life in the 
United States. Especially does it 
reveal the many opportunities on 
our campuses of today. Rarely does 
the life of one student seem to 
personify the ideals of Christian 
education, to justify the devotion 
of teachers to their profession, and 
to clarify for us who take them for 
granted the values of the educa- 
tional system of the United States. 








Middlefield School Goes Camping 


JUNE EVANS 


j james is the story of an experi- 
ment—an experiment that will 
provide many happy memories for 
thirty-nine people for many years 
to come. Like most undertakings 
that are a success, this one took a 
great deal of planning and hard 
work, but it was worth every min- 
ute of it. Let me tell you about it. 
First, perhaps I had better intro- 
duce myself—I am June Evans, 
teacher of the sixth grade at Mid- 
dlefield School. The others taking 
part in the experiment were thirty- 
seven of my sixth graders and one 
brave and extremely competent 
mother, Mrs. Mildred Kerr. 
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The experiment was a four-day 
camping trip which included no 
paid camp staff and involved not 
one cent of extra expense, either 
for the parents or the Board of 
Education. 

During the five years I have been 
teaching I have always dreamed of 
a school camping program, but I 
never had quite the courage to 
tackle it in a county where such a 
thing had never been done before. 
However, last year, despite the fact 
that it was an extremely large class, 
the children seemed to be so capa- 
ble, mature, and dependable I de- 
cided that perhaps this was the year. 
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After obtaining the approval of the 
administration, I set the plan before 
the class. They were very enthusi- 
astic and took over from there; 
from that point, I was merely an 
advisor. All of the actual work was 
done by the boys and girls them- 
selves. 

The first job seemed to raise 
some money and they did. By edit- 
ing and selling a school newspaper, 
running a school store, and saving 
innumerable tax stamps, the class 
finally had a bank account of two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 


A\T the same time we were look- 
ing about for a camp site. We were 
fortunate to get a place exactly 
suited to our needs. It is a camp 
that I know and love very deeply, 
having worked there for several 
summers. The camp is Highbrook 
Lodge and is maintained by the 
Cleveland Society for the Blind. It 
is located in Claridon Township 
only about fifteen miles from Mid- 
dlefield. The camp buildings in- 
clude a large lodge containing a 
kitchen, dining room, craft room, 
and large lounge room, four cot- 
tages with bathrooms adjacent, and 
a large recreation hall. Also, it is 
located on twenty-two acres of for- 
est land. 

When the camp had been lo- 
cated and a date set, the final plans 
were made. First, the entire class 
planned the menus—this gave us an 
excellent chance to use our nutri- 
tion principles which we had just 
learned. Then we divided into 
groups—one group made out the 
shopping lists, another planned the 
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daily schedule, while others worked 
out a work schedule, and the last 
group made a map, lists, and letters 
to send home to the parents. This 
may sound rather complicated, but 
believe me there were so many 
things to do that no one seemed to 
have time for bickering or mischief. 

On Friday several of the boys 
and girls went to the store and 
bought the supplies—and that was 
really a lesson to me in good plan- 
ning and economy. Then on Satur- 
day, several of the parents met at 
Highbrook supplied with cleaning 
implements and tools and pro- 
ceeded to open and clean the camp. 

At last the great day arrived and 
off our caravan rolled to the great 
adventure. 


WE arrived just ahead of a 
severe wind storm and ate our first 
meal in the dark—somehow this 
just deepened our sense of what the 
people who usually are at High- 
brook must endure all the time and 
helped us all to appreciate the gift 
of sight just a little bit more. 

Despite the fact that the weather 
was cold and rainy, the days seemed 
to fly by. The daily schedule was 
as follows: 

7:00 A.M. Workers rise 


7:30 Everybody up 
8:00 Breakfast 
8:30 Clean-up (Kitchen, 
dining room, lounge, 
cabins) 
9:15 Inspection 
9:30 Projects 
11:30 Set-up and prepare 
lunch 
12:00 Lunch 
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12:30 P.M. Dishes or free time 


1:00 Rest 

1:30 Nature hike 

2:30 Classification and 
Sharing 

3:30 Crafts 

4:30 Play time 

5:30 Set-up or relax 

6:00 Dinner 

6:45 Song fest 

7:00 Clean-up 

7:30 Evening program 

9:15 Ready for bed 

9:30 Lights out 


Projects were worked out on the 
townships of Geauga County and 
the history of our county. Our 
hikes covered all phases of nature— 
trees, plants, birds, and animal life. 
Among our many interesting speci- 
mens was one two-headed salaman- 
der—believe it or not. Our evening 
programs included a square dance, 
a scavenger hunt, and weiner roast, 
and on the last night we held open 
house for all of the parents and 
townspeople. We were happy to 
have about eighty guests whom the 
children entertained royally and 
really helped sell on this program 
of school camping. 

The people of Middlefield helped 
us in every way possible—they made 
camp livable, they provided much 


of the food, and several of them 
came in to stay at night in the 
different cabins. In every way they 
made this a pleasant and delightful 
job for me and an exciting adven- 
ture for the children. 

It was with real regret that we 
packed and left Highbrook Lodge. 
I am sure that this class will al- 
ways be a little bit closer, and will 
have a little more respect for the 
rights of others and a lot more 
respect for the handiwork of God 
after the four days they spent 
together. 

No one should miss an oppor- 
tunity to get to know her chil- 
dren better and have this experi- 
ence of learning to live in peace 
and harmony together—a thing our 
world sadly needs to learn. 

Just a word in closing about our 
plans for this year. Already the 
sixth grade is planning its trip, and 
many of the other teachers have 
been infected with a camp bug so 
we should like to rent a camp for 
two weeks. This would give the 
fourth and fifth graders each a day 
and perhaps a night to spend in 
camp and would also give us our 
week which I am looking forward 
to just as eagerly as any of the 
children could possibly be. Why 
don’t you try it? 








MRS. HELEN SPANN MURPHY 


Joie de Vivre 


S a little girl I had great ambi- 
tions. I wanted to climb the 
tallest trees, ride the wildest horses, 
and fall off the highest haylofts. I 
often imagined myself playing on a 
concert grand or singing magnifi- 
cently to a great audience. I pur- 
loined toothpaste, rouge, and shoe 
polish for my artistic pursuits—in 
the manner of Cezanne. I did not 
neglect literature. A poem went as 
follows: 
“I’m trying to count the stars 
in the starry heaven, 
One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven.” 
This was followed by a tragic story: 
“Once there was a little girl, who 
went out into the snow to pick 
blackberries, and she went, and she 
went, and she went, til she caught 
fire and burnt up.” 

Of course, there were plays and 
diaries, etc., etc. I even expanded 
my prayers. Aside from “Now I lay 
me,” I learned six others which I 
insisted on repeating nightly. This 
did not impress the family, who 
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thought not well of my piety. Per- 
haps my aspirations were due to 
the fact that I was born in a log 
house, not too long before All 
Hallowe’en, and that I was given 
a pretentious name. Things went 
astray; the log house did not give 
me what it gave Abraham Lincoln, 
and on the magic night there were 
witches and goblins instead of elves 
and fairies. Christened “Helen 
Minter” for my grandmother and 
the fine doctor who brought me 
into the world, believe it or not, 
I’ve gone through life called “‘Min- 
nie,” which reminds me of pet 
kittens and little Negro babies. 
Such frustrations! 

It was well that my happy and 
heedless young parents chose to 
spend the first few years of their 
married life with the more stable 
Minter Devines. Having no chil- 
dren of their own, they took me 
under their wing, and I appeared 
to be a child that required four 
parents. “Aunty” sang me to sleep 
with quaint little French chanson- 
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ettes, reminiscent of her school 
days in the old Sacred Heart Con- 
vent at Grand Coteau. As soon as 
possible, ““Uncie Doctor” perched 
me, along with his saddle bags, on 
the pommel of his saddle on his 
daily rounds. We traveled from 
handsome old plantation homes to 
cabins and swamp camps. I early 
learned the sufferings of human 
flesh and felt the wonder of the 
life of a country doctor, long- 
suffering and patient. 

Uncle Doctor was the only one 
who believed that I remembered 
when he swung me by the heels, 
pounded me, blew puffs of warm 
breath, redolent of fine cigars and 
old brandy, into my quivering lips, 
and finally slipped a bit of calomel 
from his pearl-handled knife to my 
helpless tongue. I’m afraid this 
procedure would not be acceptable 
to present-day therapeutics. 


AFTER the loss of my father, 
we left the old log house on the 
edge of the swamp, and my mother, 
brother, and I went to live with 
my grandparents, near the rolling 
Mississippi on Fairview Plantation. 
Even as a child, I realized this 
was a lovely home. The house 
was spacious with good lines, set 
back in a lawn covered with well- 
kept grass and trees. There were 
flower beds bordered in boxwood, 
neat vegetable rows, grape arbors, 
and orchards. Even the fields were 
carefully laid off and the ditch 
banks clean. The wide lane leading 
back from the public road was 
bordered by barns, stable, gin, and 
other outbuildings, followed by the 


neat row of cabins, well white- 
washed, placed side by side. Many 
of the hands were those from slavery 
days. My grandfather and grand- 
mother were always “Ole Marse” 
and “Ole Miss”: my brother and 
I were “Buddy” and “Babe.” Of 
course, there was a plantation store, 
our special mecca. Not until we 
were grown did my brother and 
I realize that things were bought. 
We thought you simply harassed 
the clerks, receiving in turn ginger 
snaps, candy sticks, and dried 
herring. 

It was a wonderful place for a 
child to live, but because of the scar- 
city of white children, there were no 
public schools. Various members 
of the family, visitors, and strangers 
took time out to initiate us in the 
three R’s. A kindly old lady with- 
out home, money or friends, came 
to visit us, and spent several years. 
She discovered dusty copies of 
Smith’s and Butler’s grammars hid- 
den in the attic and determined that 
I should speak correctly. I feel free 
to say that nobody in these United 
States learned more rules and ex- 
ceptions than I. In my eleventh 
year there was a family conclave, 
and it was decided to send me off 
to school. With my young neighbor 
and dear friend, Elizabeth (of 
course we called her “Tizzie”), 
escorted by our mothers, we 
boarded the “Belle of the Bends,” 
a river steamer all gold and white, 
and traveled sedately to our 
metropelis, Vicksburg. We were 
charmed with the bright lights dot- 
ting the hillside and reflected in 
the dark waters of the river. We 
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were taken up town in old Jim’s 
rickety hack and spent a night in 
the Hotel Piazza. I was much more 
impressed than I would be with 
the Waldorf now. The next morn- 
ing we took the train, the first we 
had seen in our lives, and jour- 
neyed to Clinton, to matriculate in 
what was then called “Central 
Female Institute.” We were elated 
and self-important, but after our 
mamas departed, we were more like 
deflated little balloons. I suffered 
especially, for I wore my hair in 
long curls on my shoulders, the 
delight of my family, but a bait to 
my schoolmates. They dipped the 
ends of my curls in the sunken ink 
wells; they plaited me to chairs and 
desks and tangled me with cockle- 
burrs. In desperation I slipped 
away to a nearby barber and was 
properly shorn. The Italian barber 
and I both shed tears over the soft 
brown mass on the floor, but I at 
least had peace. 

C. F. IL, though unpretentious, 
was a good school. Dr. Hillman, 
the president, was an intelligent 
Christian gentleman. Coming from 
Martha’s Vineyard, he had his 
principles from Eastern colleges, 
with Vassar, Smith and Wellesley 
represented, but the teacher we 
loved best was lovely Rena Cox, an 
alumna of the school, who taught 
one term and endeared herself to 
all by her kindness, her intelli- 
gence, and charm. By a delightful 
coincidence, when I came to Tallu- 
lah to teach my first school, I found 
her again, happily married to a 
prominent planter and lawyer and 


living with her children in our 
midst. 

I spent four years at Clinton, 
having doubled and taken five 
years’ work in four. This I would 
not advise because when I received 
my diploma, the youngest graduate 
with the highest mark, I was not 
too proud. I felt that Frankie, my 
classmate, was more thorough and 
more deserving. I- would have 
shared gladly my honor with her. 
I feel sure my prowess in grammar 
and the fact that I had systemati- 
cally read most of the books in my 
grandfather’s well-stocked library, 
was all that got me through. When 
I didn’t understand things, I mem- 
orized them, and found that chant- 
ing them helped (try it, children) . 


NATURALLY, | approached 
teaching with the same zest, but not 
so much assurance. With a sketchy 
education and no normal training, 
I supplemented deficiency by an 
intense interest and determination. 
Fortunately, in my time, teaching 
in the public schools was not so 
regulated and, may I say, regi- 
mented. We supplied our own 
books, pencils, and papers and 
charted our own course of pro- 
cedure. Another comfort was that 
most of my pupils were as unaccus- 
tomed to school as I was to teach- 
ing, so we were mutually consider- 
ate. My first school at Islington, 
four miles south of Tallulah, was 
a one-room cabin, with an open 
fireplace. We enlivened the walls 
with Perry pictures, and the chil- 
dren adorned my table with flowers 
in pickle bottles and preserve jars. 
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On cold days we would move in 
close to the crackling fire and un- 
wittingly conduct a forum. On 
warm, bright days we would spread 
our lunches on the grass, under a 
pecan tree, and have a picnic. We 
swept the schoolhouse, built the 
fires, brought water from a distant 
pump. They were bright, un- 
spoiled children and we were 
happy. I had the good fortune to 
board with the Monettes, most 
pleasant people, who had an excel- 
lent cook and the largest flock of 
turkeys I ever saw. 

My first two years in Tallulah 
were spent on the lower floor of 
the old Masonic hall, about as 
dreary and dilapidated a place as 
one could imagine, but I again 
encountered good, unspoiled chil- 
dren. We ignored discrepancies and 
tackled everything. We had neither 
maps nor books, but we levied on 
parents and friends. We read poems 
in concert; after a fashion we acted 
Julius Caesar, The Merchant of 
Venice and A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, and read many enchanting 
books. 

Absurd things happened. Often 
Sammy, from the back of the room, 
during our tenderest passages, 
would raise a grimy little paw and 
chirp, “Teacher, I got the belly 
ache.” Good, plain English but 
diverting. Another time, we were 
reading Roman History from a 
lovely red and gold volume, and 
came to the passage, “The ladies 
of Rome beautified their complex- 
ions by bathing in the milk of 
asses.” Overcome with modesty, 
Alex, the class wag, painstakingly 
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pronounced the last word “‘Ass-see- 
zes.” I smothered the mirth by say- 
ing quickly, “Well read, Alex, pass 
the book to Olivia.” Of course, I 
aspired to Opening Exercises, one 
time, having each pupil tell some- 
thing he had noticed on his way to 
school. After refined comment on 
flowers, trees, the weather, and 
people, Reuben lumbered to his 
feet, cleared his throat, and an- 
nounced solemnly, “On my way to 
school this morning, I seen two 
cooters a-settin’ on a log.” I 
promptly assured Reuben that was 
a truly inspiring sight. Again, open- 
ing school with song, I chose a ditty 
which started, “My pigeon house I 
opened wide, my pigeons flew out- 
side.” With arms outspread, we 
chanted “Coo roo, coo roo, coo 
roo;” when the pigeons returned 
and went inside, we repeated “Coo 
roo,” with heads laid on our 
shoulders. One long, slim boy with 
outgrown sleeves remained silent. 
After class I asked, “Ernest, why 
didn’t you sing?” “Miss Minnie, 
you know I'd do most anything for 
you, but I just can’t be any damn 
pigeon.” There was never a dull 
moment. 


OF course, we had closing exer- 
cises, attempting songs, speeches, 
and tableaux. Once the stage broke 
down, and “Liberty, Enlightening 
the World,” crashed from her ped- 
estal. In our final chorus, “My 
Poor Nellie Gray,” Mr. Harvey, in 
a violin obbligato, broke a g string, 
and each singer stopped on a dif- 
ferent key. I think the audience 
was glad that they would never see 
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“My darling anymore.” Through 
all this, Miss Maggie, untrained 
and untrammeled as myself, assisted 
me, and we had a wonderful time. 

In the third year, a new school- 
house was built, nothing like 
present-day edifices, but we were 
very proud. We acquired a princi- 
pal, another assistant, and a piano. 
Our prima donna, Ida, preferred 
“Googoo Eyes,” with another favo- 
rite: 

“I got a gal in Mexico 

Sarpent bit her on the toe 
Now she is gone where the lilies 
grow 
Tarara boom de ay.” 
We were saved by Nellie, who sang 
with feeling “The Holy City,” to 
my spasmodic accompaniment. 

Of course, we progressed with 
time and did many worthwhile, in- 
teresting things, among them en- 
deavoring to grade the school. We 
had pupils who would have given 
credit to anyone and who rose high 
in their college work. 

During my summer school in 
Jackson Parish, I became ac- 
quainted with ticks and have still 
the scars of imbedded heads. We 
walked two miles, largely through 
the woods. Many of the boys were 
much larger than I, and I was 
pleased to see them appear in neck- 
ties, though collarless. It was con- 
sidered a difficult school, many of 
the teachers being dismissed and no 
woman having attempted it. One 
day, I was visited by two of my pa- 
trons, big and burly, and evidently 
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in a bad humor. They accosted me 
because their respective sons fought 
on their way home. I patiently ex- 
plained that I didn’t feel I could 
be held accountable, as one boy 
lived four miles north of the school- 
house, the other one four miles 
south and I two miles to the east. 
They didn’t accept my logic and I 
scented a feud. I adopted my most 
winning manner, opened my lunch 
box and urged them, after their long 
ride, to refresh themselves with Dear 
Mrs. Hines’ delicious teacakes and 
jar of cold buttermilk. It worked 
and I did not lose my job. The 
next year, in Vernon, Jackson 
Parish, I taught in an excellent 
grade school, partially private, con- 
ducted by Judge and Mrs. Dwight 
N. Smith. They were fine people, 
and I had a wonderful time. 
I found Trailing Arbutus and 
learned to like getting up at five 
o'clock and partaking of Mrs. 
Smith’s good corn meal muffins, 
sorghum, and home-cured ham. In 
my private work, I dealt with kind 
patrons and delightful children, 
preparing one for a successful en- 
trance into Agnes Scott. In short, 
my teaching days were happy, and 
profitable in many ways. I can 
truthfully say I disliked not one of 
my scholars. So many of them have 
gone far, and when I get their let- 
ters, generously including me in 
their success, I am very grateful, 
and say, with Horace of old, 
“Haec olim meminisse juvabit.” 


| i * Music advan Speaks 


VERY teacher who is so fortu- 
nate as to be teaching in her 
chosen field, considers her subject 
the most important one in the cur- 
riculum, no doubt. That is as it 
should be, provided she does not 
believe in her own subject to the 
extent that she becomes intolerant 
of the needs and just claims of 
other parts of the curriculum. In 
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ALICE B. PARSONS 


the final analysis, subject matter is 
of secondary importance, for every 
true teacher knows that her first 
duty is to teach children—to teach 
ideals and philosophies and faith in 
God and man. 

Would it shock you to hear a 
music teacher say that she is con- 
vinced that her subject is even more 
important that the three R’s? Many 
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music teachers believe that sin- 
cerely because of the unique oppor- 
tunity which music offers for char- 
acter building. Music can play a 
significant part in the physical, 
emotional, intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual development of the in- 
dividual. 

Music is correlated to so-called 
major subjects of the curriculum 
very easily. Practical lessons in 
mathematics are involved in ele- 
mentary theory; structural compo- 
sition is quite similar to architec- 
tural structure; folk songs of other 
lands arouse interest in geography; 
patriotic songs stress the history of 
our country. Certainly, every music 
lesson is a language lesson. Where 
could one find more beautiful liter- 
ature than the poetry of some of 
the world’s great songs? Creative 
writing of verse is a natural out- 
growth of the music class. 

A high school orchestra or choir 
presents a program with dignity, 
assurance, beauty of tone, excel- 
lence of musicianship, and the 
audience is delighted esthetically 
and is proud that the young people 
involved are capable of producing 
beautiful music. The director, too, 
is proud and pleased but not 
merely by the excellence of per- 
formance. She is thinking of the 
deeper values which . have been 
stressed and developed during the 
preparation of the concert num- 
bers. She is remembering how 
graciously John, who coveted the 
concert master’s chair, bowed to 
the teacher’s decision that Jim 
should have it. Once John could 
not have accepted disappointment 
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so well. Two years of playing in 
the orchestra have taught him self- 
control, cooperation, and a willing- 
ness to put the good of the group 
ahead of personal ambition. She 
is considering with pride, intro- 
verted Mary who has sung her first 
solo part with great credit to her- 
self and her teacher. She is think- 
ing of the many after-school hours 
devoted to practice at the sacrifice 
of ball games, movies, and other 
recreation dear to the hearts of 
youth. These young people have 
developed a strong sense of respon- 
sibility towards a group and a 
justifiable pride in a job well done. 
She knows that other qualities of 
character have been developed as 
well. Courtesy; respect for the 
rights, opinions and tastes of 
others; tolerance; leadership and 
self-expression all find a breeding 
place in a good musical organiza- 
tion. 


PLAYING in an instrumental 
group gives unlimited opportunity 
for developing coordination and 
powers of concentration. Consider 
for a moment the boy who plays 
the triangle. Perhaps he has only 
four tones to strike and they come 
far along in the piece. He must 
concentrate intensely in order that 
those four tones will be played 
upon an exact beat of an exact 
measure, lest he ruin the effect of 
the whole piece by bungling his 
job. 

Through her teaching, the music 
educator is in a position to prepare 
a pupil for wise use of leisure time 
by giving him an opportunity for 
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creative expression; by training him 
to be a good listener; and by help- 
ing him to intelligent discrimina- 
tion in his radio, television, and 
concert experiences. Today, when 
outside influences are pulling fam- 
ily groups apart to an ever increas- 
ing degree, the teacher can help 
to bind them together by encourag- 
ing a pupil to share his musical 
experiences with his family and 
community that both may be 
spiritually strengthened thereby. 

‘It is the high privilege of the 
music educator to discover native 
talent and to develop it into a 
source of personal pleasure and a 
life-long love for music, which, in 
some cases, may lead to music as a 
vocation. Certainly, it is her duty 
to attempt to stimulate him to ap- 
proach music as a great experience 
in itself as well as a means to the 
end of enriched and fuller living. 

Today music has become an in- 
tegral part of every person’s life. 
Unless one takes up residence in a 
padded cell, it is practically im- 
possible to go through any one day 
without hearing music of some sort 
from some source beyond his im- 
mediate control. The music teacher 
has an opportunity to expand the 
pupil’s cultural background, en- 
abling him to understand more 
fully, and appreciate and enjoy 
music of everyday life. 

In this day of diminishing dis- 
tances, it behooves all people every- 
where to make an honest effort to 
understand other inhabitants of 
the earth’s surface. Music has long 
been known as a universal lan- 
guage. Much can be learned about 


a people by the nature of its music. 
The pupil who learns the customs 
and music of other lands may 
understand better the peoples of 
the world and help advance the 
cause of world peace and the 
brotherhood of man. 

To attain the above objectives 
the music educator selects subject 
matter and procedure painstakingly 
that it may minister to physical, 
emotional, intellectual, and social 
conditions of the particular age 
group with which she is dealing. 
She has a passionate desire that the 
ultimate conclusion will be to send 
forth students with a song in the 
heart, fortifying them with added 
spiritual strength vital to more 
abundant living. 


THE author of this article hopes 
it may have presented a good case 
for school music which, even in this 
enlightened age of expanding cur- 
ricula, is considered a “minor” sub- 
ject and often is pushed aside into 
an obscure corner. Many music 
teachers find it necessary to meet 
their bands and choruses before 
and after school because no place 
has been made for them on school 
time. Because teacher training col- 
leges put very little stress upon 
school music, countless elementary 
classroom teachers find themselves 
inadequately prepared to handle 
the subject well. Consequently, in 
many cases vocal difficulties which 
could have been corrected in the 
lower grades are still in evidence at 
the junior high school level where 
little can be done about them. 
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Many administrators are not aware 
of the great potentialities of music 
as a medium for intellectual devel- 
opment and therapeutics. 

In the second place it is hoped 
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that the article may have prompted 
you, the reader, to evaluate anew 
your own subject field as to its po- 
tential powers to stimulate moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual growth. 





LET ME TEACH 








ICIE F. JOHNSON 


WANT to be a teacher of Ameri- 

can youth. Train me so that I will 
respect my profession, love my 
work, be eager to help the children 
and young people whose minds I 
will direct. 

Train me in true Democracy so 
that I will respect all human beings 
and be able to understand people 
of other lands and their cultures. 
Train me to be liberal but not 
shallow, respectful of authority but 
not a blind or helpless follower of 
any leader; teach me to be fair, 
just, generous, kind, loyal, and 
above all to be true to the ideals 
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of honorable behavior in relation 
to myself and others that I may 
never cheapen or compromise my- 
self in any relationship. 

Then as a qualified teacher, let 
me teach. Help me to keep men- 
tally and physically healthy and 
well balanced by not over-loading 
me with too many responsibilities. 
That is unfair, first of all to my 
students, for it is impossible to give 
them the personal attention that 
they deserve and need in their de- 
velopment into truly educated 
citizens of a fine and honorable 
nation. Then it is unfair to me, 
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the teacher, for soon I will become 
discouraged, petulant, disinterested, 
and eventually weary of the pro- 
fession that should inspire the finest 
qualities in me. 

Don’t make me an object of 
charity with low wages and high 
demands on my time, energy, and 
limited finances. Let me receive 
a reasonable return on my invest- 
ment as a teacher. Don’t make me 
feel I have to join this organization 
and that merely for the sake of 
being popular in the community 
or school. Don’t demand that I 
accept every invitation to pinch-hit 
for some community speaker, serve 
on needless committees, and in 
short take over administrative 
duties which belong to other mem- 
bers of the staff. Don’t make me a 
general assistant to everybody that 
demands my time and still carry on 
my own professional responsibili- 
ties. 

Help me to want to cooperate— 
to give my best efforts to my pro- 
fession as a teacher. 


BuT let me teach. That is what 
I have spent my hard-earned money 
and years in preparing myself to 
do. Don’t force me to use my 
energy and time that rightfully be- 
longs to my students for publicity 
purposes. Let me put my students 
first in all my interests. That should 
be the desire of every real teacher. 

Don’t make me teach under ad- 
ministrators who are narrow, petty, 
driving, selfishly ambitious, de- 
manding, and brutally critical of 
my efforts when I displease them 
by not being a “yes” person; who 
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refuse to let me speak as an indi- 
vidual but only as an employee of 
their administration. 

Let me grow! Don’t squeeze 
the life blood out of me through 
repression and domination. The 
spirit of a human being with a 
creative mind needs freedom, sym- 
pathetic guidance, and understand- 
ing, not cheap, political domina- 
tion by little men in big places. 
Give me real educators to work 
with, people who are fearless, crea- 
tive in their ideas not mere imita- 
tors, whose honest, sincere interest 
is in the children and young 
people, not in some complex sys- 
tem of so-called progressive educa- 
tion; who refuse to sacrifice the 
students and teachers for the system 
and their own ideas; who insist 
that the student be guided to help 
himself, not to be made dependent 
on others’ decisions. 

Let me move from school to 
school, from state to state, not feel- 
ing that my professional security 
depends on my spending all my 
teaching years in one system or 
school. That freedom of change 
will keep me alert, not muscle 
bound, and will help me to enjoy 
a variety of new experiences, and 
the school will be the stronger for 
its new blood. 

Let me deal with my students as 
individuals, not as links in a great 
sausage mill of an educational sys- 
tem. Let me have the opportunity 
to know their problems as human 
beings as well as students and to 
protect my own energy so that I 
may give them the time and as- 
sistance they need. Let them seek 
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me. Let me feel that my job is the 
finest in the world because I am 
helping to build character, the 
basis of honest citizenship in this 
greatly blessed America. 

Don’t make me a subordinate of 
a community or a school system or 
a school administration and dis- 
sipate my talents and energy in 
needless demands. Help me to be 
an honest, well-equipped teacher 
and treat me as an individual not 
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as a cog in a mighty wheel that 
grinds ruthlessly all who are a part 
of it into a common pattern. En- 
courage my creative talents and 
help me to use those talents for the 
good of all with whom I come in 
contact, especially my students. 

Keep me free and proud and 
eager to give my best to our Amer- 
ican youth. 

But let me teach! 


Song of the Wren 


A waterfall of melody, 


A mountain brook of song, 


Cascading down the airways, 


Magically strong. 


Dove Call 


How limited, for a dove 


To sound a single note, 


Not anger and not love— 


Ancestral plaint, 


by rote. 


A melancholy tone— 


A whisper on a shell; 


A hermit, far and lone, 


Striking, thrice, the knell. 


—Irene Murphy 











INTERRUPTIONS UNLIMITED 








ANNETTE C. BAKER 








(School organization in Washington, D. C. sometimes combines 


two schools with a head teacher in one and a principal in the other.) 


apne you know that the 
right introduction to a lesson 
can be a foundation for the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of aims, 
will you bear with me? As I sit at 
my study desk trying to plan how 
best to capture your interest after 
such a euphonious title (not mine), 
I search books and my thoughts to 
find the way to communicate most 
significantly, even as you may now 
be doing as you work on a new 
teaching unit. 

Perhaps a light approach would 
be the way to reach you. Would 
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“Through the Windowglass in 
Washingtonland” have caught your 
mind’s eye, or “Alice and Jerry in 
Fantasia, D.C.” be a better title? 
We could go on a tour that might 
top the antics of the Mad Hatter, 
the Red Queen, or even Alice her- 
self. I would then like to take you 
through teachers’ (and principals’) 
days in Washington, D.C., as they 
were carefully planned, and then 
as they actually happened, to open 
your eyes to proceedings that some 
days do border on the fantastic. 
They would be amusing if they 
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weren’t such sad commentaries on 
what does happen in some of our 
schools. 

Or would a modern medium be 
more to your liking? The Joe Fri- 
day technic might catch the culprits 
for us. But no need to search R and 
I, as we already know who the time 
thieves are—or do we?—but to catch 
them and stop them will be no 
small feat. 

Not serious enough, you say. 
Then Benjamin Franklin might be 
our scene-setter: “Dost thou love 
life? Then do not squander time, 
for that is the stuff life is made of.” 

Have you followed me? Do you 
know what the problem is? Then 
I shall begin in what has come to 
me as the best way, with words 
from our own Dr. Stroh to stimu- 
late your thinking: 

















“It has long been a conviction of mine 
that the reason why some of the results in 
the public schools are not quite as either 
teachers or parents would wish them to be 
is because unlimited interruptions to a 
teacher’s working day are permitted and 
encouraged ... 

“These interruptions to a teaching pe- 
riod continue all day long, as you know, 
and every day in the week. Sometimes they 
are worse than others. In addition to that, 
the children’s attention is distracted, in 
my judgment, by too many demands to go 
here, go there, come for an examination 
here, come for a check-up there, go to the 
library, and do a thousand other things, 
all of which may or may not contribute 
to the children’s learning difficulties. 

“My own feeling is that we should, as a 
profession, make a much stronger case than 
we do against these invasions on teaching 
time. We all know about them, but we 
do little or nothing to correct the situa- 
tion...” 


And I agree! Do you? Teacher 
morale is an ever increasing prob- 
lem as the shortage becomes more 
acute. If you look up teacher 
morale or welfare in such writings 
as the NEA 1955 Addresses and 
Proceedings, you will find salary as 
a chief factor in this area of prob- 
lems. And so it is. But if you talk 
teacher-to-teacher with those who 
teach because they love to, you are 
more likely to hear complaints 
about a professional problem that 
the profession, not the public, needs 
to face—pressures. Fine teachers 
with good records, teachers who 
realize the importance of every 
minute in each child’s day at 
school, are upset and unhappy 
about the “innumerable things that 
crowd in not only upon the teach- 
er’s attention, but upon the chil- 
dren’s attention as well.” (Dr. 
Stroh again.) 
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NEED 1 list a few of the inter- 
ruptions which D.C. teachers ex- 
perience? I think so—for you to 
compare, or to ask yourself, “Was 
I to blame for one like that?” Are 
yours the same? What do you do 
about them? What can you advise 
others to do about them? As you 
scan them can’ you relegate them 
to their proper places—on the office 
bulletin board for before or after 
school perusal? In teacher’s mail- 
boxes? Other places, ways, or times 
to be handled—but not during class 
time? 

1. Junior Red Cross notices to 
teachers . . . For a worthy cause, 
to be sure, and we do want our 
children to participate in the proj- 
ects. But why does the Red Cross 
have to add to the burden of all by 
sending notices to be read while 
we're teaching? 

2. Local NEA meeting notices... 
We want to go, but do we really 
need to know about a meeting 
next week while we’re knee-deep in 
children? 

3. P-T.A. mothers . . . Collecting 
membership moneys which the 
school office has already sent for. 

4. A special monthly sheet .. . 
On which each teacher is to write 
about each child absent four or 
more sessions the name, address, 
age, sex, grade, dates of, and reasons 
for absence. And the school system 
admonishes that this sheet is to be 
filled out at once—do not delay!— 
so it can be passed on to the next 
teacher (while 36 or 45 little bodies 
wait, though their minds don’t). 
Don’t wait until recess, your lunch 
time, or after school to fill it out 


because the statisticians are waiting 
for this important sheet. What do 
they do with it? No one seems to 
know. You have already reported 
on separate forms to the attendance 
department, so this monthly sheet 
can’t be urgently needed to get the 
children back to school. In fact, 
most of them you list have already 
returned. 

5. Instrumental music lessons... 
No matter that Johnny, in the 
sixth grade and of normal intelli- 
gence, is a poor reader on a third 
grade level and needs every school 
minute to devote to his lessons and 
getting remedial help. After all, 
the American public school has be- 
come the be-all and the do-all, so 
let’s cram more and more into the 
five hours to leave more out-of- 
school time free for mischief, nowa- 
days called juvenile delinquency. 

6. Perhaps a new form, to be 
filled out in duplicate, which the 
school system must have right 
away .. . Don’t wait to do it on 
your own time because the totals 
must be telephoned in by 10 A.M.— 
and the call to do it just came to 
the principal at nine—and the 
copies must be copied and de- 
livered to headquarters by the prin- 
cipal herself before three o’clock. 

7. Messengers and more messen- 
gers .. . With messages, of course. 

8. Bells, bells, bells, and more 
bells . . . Send a messenger to the 
office. Do this. Do that. Teach? 


I couLD go on. And on. Could 
you? Do you find these same inter- 
ruptions to be the bane of your 
teaching day? Which ones plague 
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you the most? Have you or your 
school system prevented or over- 
come these disturbances which are 
time-stealers? Let us know your 
feelings and activities, if you be- 
lieve with us that interruptions un- 
limited are limiting learning. Then 
maybe we in Delta Kappa Gamma 
can help plan a course of action to 
help schools help teachers help 
children to their fullest. 

In the Delta Kappa Gamma Bul- 
letin for spring, 1954, a retired 
teacher, Clevie R. Cullum, lights 
our way as she writes of “Highways 
and Byways in Teacher Morale”: 


“There is no place in Delta Kappa 
Gamma to shirk our responsibilities. Re- 
sponsibilities should be thought of as 
splendid opportunities. No matter how 
small the duty seems, if it is worth doing 
it is worthy of our best efforts. It is action 
that counts, and from fine actions come 
joy and satisfaction. Be alert to every op- 
portunity to work harmoniously together, 
teacher with teacher, teacher with adminis- 
trator, teacher with the people of the com- 
munity to promote the teacher’s welfare 
and her effectiveness in the classroom and 
the community. As the welfare problems 
are solved, the morale will rise higher and 
higher. 

“Morale building is both individual and 
collective. The intangible values—a spirit 
of good will; helpfulness and a kind feel- 
ing among teachers; a professional spirit; 
a greater appreciation and understanding 
of our fellow-workers; a consuming desire 
to work cooperatively; a real love for our 
work must pervade our efforts to better 
conditions. Teachers whose very counte- 
nances reflect love and understanding are 
the best translators of life.” 


I have a firm belief that the pub- 
lic schools are the backbone of our 
democracy. I believe just as firmly 
that teachers want to do what is 
right and best for children and our 
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country. And I love to teach—as 
do those other harassed souls who 
cry out, “Why don’t they let us 
teach?” 

In the “Report of a Survey of 
the Public Schools of the District 
of Columbia” by the Strayer Com- 
mittee in 1949, it was pointed out 
that “There are too many interrup- 
tions in classroom work owing to 
calls from outside agencies, special 
day observations, and similar items. 
This again calls for the most care- 
ful control. Such requests should 
be carefully scanned and only those 
which have a legitimate function 
in the education of children should 
be permitted.” The Strayer report 
stated that “overpressure and un- 
certainty are destructive of teacher 
morale.” How well we know that! 
What can we do? 

We in Delta Kappa Gamma can 
meet a real need. We can’t raise 
teachers’ salaries, cut class sizes, or 
supply teaching materials. But we 
can work on some problems that 
beset teachers. This one, unlimited 
interruptions, is a challenge we 
cannot in good conscience over- 
look. If we will accept it as a proj- 
ect, we will serve not only the 
teachers and the youth of America, 
but all of our country as well. Will 
you let us hear from you? 


A D.C. Head Teacher 
Paints a Picture 
Well, Boys and Girls, we will 
open school promptly as soon as 
the patrols come in, and then have 
our discussion of homes in Norway. 
While we wait for the patrols I 
will collect the milk money. Oh, 
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you have Red Cross money too, 
John? How nice! How many have 
Red Cross money? Please take that 
to Lloyd who is the chairman.” 
(Interval of collecting and count- 
ing various moneys.) (Enter pa- 
trols.) “Now we can start. The 
Lord is my shepherd, I—what are 
you waving your hand for, Mary? 
Oh, a lady at the door, excuse me, 
Children, just go on with the open- 
ing. You say you have just come 
from California and wish to enter 
your four children in school? Oh, 
your sister’s four children but you 
are taking care of them. Well you 
will have to sign an affidavit and— 
you say she is living with you, too. 
Then she will have to fill in these 
cards. She can’t write? You can 
help her, can’t you? She can sign 
her name on this line exactly as 
she does on the line above here. 
No birth certificates? Yes, she must 
send to California for them at once. 
Oh, the children were all born in 
different states? Then she must 
send to each state. You understand 
this is only a courtesy admission 
until the birth certificates come, 
etc. Now, Boys and Girls, have you 
finished opening school? You say 
Jimmie wouldn’t salute the flag. 
Why not, Jimmie? You sprained 
your wrist? Is it too sore to play 
at recess today? No? That's re- 
markable, isn’t it? We'll have to 
see about it later. Let’s get on with 
our discus—A child from Miss 
Smith’s room? What is it, Dear? 
Your teacher wants more paper 
napkins? Wait a minute, I'll write 
a note to the custodian. Children, 
be looking over your notes, please. 


Oh, good morning, Miss Jones. 
Yes, we do need you this morning. 
There is a case of impetigo in the 
Special Class and Jackie Jones has 
broken his glasses again and his 
mother says she cannot pay to re- 
place them, also in the second 
grade, etc. What is it, Peter? The 
principal wants me on the phone. 
Yes, a membership at once, you 
say, and requests for clinical exami- 
nations for all children who are 
overage for the grade, but that is 
practically the whole school! Oh, 
the Superintendent wants them at 
once, of course—Children, do look 
over your notes quietly, I can’t 
hear on the phone! Yes, I will send 
the membership at once and will 
phone the building milk order 
later, and you want ten large sheets 
of colored paper for the art teacher 
who is at the other building. Chil- 
dren, I have to do some work for 
the principal, so when you have 
looked over your notes, will you 
please, er, use your spelling words 
in sentences. Be sure you write 
some sentences of each of the four 
kinds. You ask what four kinds! 
We wrote them in our notebooks 
just yesterday. You were absent 
yesterday? Then look in someone 
else’s notebook. I have work to do 
now! 

Are we ever going to have our 
discussion about homes in Norway? 
Of course we are in just a few min— 
Who is knocking on the door? You 
have an order of books? Yes, I’ll 
sign. Please deliver them to the 
principal’s office upstairs. John, 
please find the custodian and ask 
him to unlock the office. You say 
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he’s not here? Gone to the distri- 
bution center to get the school 
mail? Well, please start taking the 
books upstairs and maybe he'll 
come before—the men won’t climb 
that many stairs? Then put the 
books in here! Now, Class, these 
books are not for us so do not 
under any conditions touch them. 
I think we can start our discussion 
even though the men are bringing 
in loads of books; at least we'll 
have to try. Who wishes to talk 
about the first point, what ma- 
terials are used in the buildings 
and why these materials are ch—Oh! 
Jane, go see what that crash was! 
The milk boys bumped into the 
men with the books and dropped 


a crate of bottles down the steps? 
How many did they br—? Was any- 
one cut? Yes, Joe, go help clean 
up. Oh, here you are, Mr. Wil- 
liams, with the mail. It must go 
on to the other building at once. 
Very well, the patrol can take it 
with the membership. I will get 
the milk money for the bank ready 
for you during recess. May, why 
are you ringing that bell? What, 
time for recess already? Boys and 
Girls, keep your notes; we will have 
our discussion about homes in Nor- 
way tomorrow morning. Please 
leave quietly as I have to get the 
milk money ready for—the-man- 
from—St. Elizabeth’s—* 


*For the uninitiated, St. Elizabeths is a government institution located in Wash- 
ington and devoted to the care of the mentally ill. 








The President’s Page 


ONE of the six questions dis- 
cussed at the recent White 
House Conference was: How can 
we get enough good teachers—and 
keep them? Since recruitment has 
been the program focus of Delta 
Kappa Gamma for two years, it 
seems appropriate to consider the 
conclusions reached by the Con- 
ference and their implications for 
today’s teachers. 

The Conference report on the 
question states, “We believe that 
to increase the supply of good 
teachers from any source, three 
basic considerations must be kept 
in mind: 

1. The prestige and status of 
teaching must be comparable 
to other professions within the 
community. 

2. The salary structure must be 
high enough and flexible 
enough to compete effectively 
with other fields bidding for 
quality manpower. 


8. The teacher’s job must be so 
defined as to challenge and 
attract the interest of talented 
people.” 

Our Society has carried on an 
intensive program designed to en- 
list the interest of young people in 
teaching. We have reason to be- 
lieve that our work at chapter, 
state, and national levels has been 
fruitful. However, the White House 
Conference conclusions suggest still 
further avenues that may well be 
explored by Delta Kappa Gamma 
members concerned with recruit- 
ment. 

It is significant that the first basic 
consideration mentioned was not 
salary, but prestige and status. 
What challenge does this present 
to teachers now in the profession? 
To what extent are the prestige and 
status of teaching in our communi- 
ties related to our competence and 
our sympathetic interest in young 
people? Have we fostered the pres- 
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tige of teaching by our pride in the 
profession or are we sometimes 
heard to say “I am only a school 
teacher?” Are prestige and status 
bestowed by public goodwill or 
must they be earned by members 
of the profession? To what extent 
are prestige and status related to 
salary? 

All teachers will endorse the idea 
presented in the second basic con- 
sideration that salaries must be 
high enough to compete with other 
fields of work. But to what extent 
are teachers willing to endorse 
the additional idea, “and flexible 
enough”? Will teachers consent to 
a salary schedule that recognizes 
superior teaching with additional 
salary? Are teachers willing that 
the salary schedule be higher for 
teachers in subject matter areas 
where there is scarcity produced by 
sharp competition with other fields 
bidding for specialized knowledge? 
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The attraction to teaching of 
talented people is undoubtedly de- 
sirable. But what definition of a 
teacher’s job will attract such 
people? And what working condi- 
tions? Are today’s teachers so de- 
fining teaching that young people 
see it as offering a happy, reward- 
ing life or a long sentence to 
drudgery? 

If, as the White House Confer- 
ence concluded, prestige, salary, 
and the proper definition of a 
teacher’s job are basic to any pro- 
gram of recruitment, it may be that 
today’s teachers hold the key to the 
success of that program. Without 
relaxing in any way action in sup- 
port of recruitment Delta Kappa 
Gamma members may find it de- 
sirable also to encourage intro- 
spection. 


Epna McGuire Boyp 
National President 
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The Teacher Next Door 


CATHERINE F. NULTY 


ECAUSE of the present shortage 
of teachers, administrators are 
often forced to engage beginning or 
inadequately prepared teachers in 
schools where formerly they would 
have employed only well-qualified, 
experienced ones. Therefore, very 
often today, the “teacher next 
door” is a young woman just out 
of a teachers’ college; a university 
graduate with a bachelot’s degree 
in the liberal arts with a six- or 
twelve-week intensive period of pro- 
fessional preparation for teaching; 
a married woman who has returned 
to the teaching profession after 
bringing up her family and who is 
often operating under an emer- 


gency certificate; a young woman 
who has had limited teaching ex- 
perience in a small community and 
who has transferred to a larger 
school system; or even a substitute 
teacher with no adequate prepara- 
tion for the area in which she is 
teaching. 

If teachers in the above-men- 
tioned categories are to develop 
professional attitudes and efficiency, 
they should have a great deal of 
classroom supervision. While there 
has been a marked trend in recent 
years toward employing more su- 
pervising principals, there are still 
school systems in which the prin- 
cipal supervises more than one 
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building and others in which he 
has teaching as well as adminis- 
trative responsibilities. Moreover, 
many principals are so involved in 
administrative duties that they are 
unable to give sufficient classroom 
supervision. Under such conditions, 
the professionally trained classroom 
teacher who is sympathetic, under- 
standing, and experienced can be 
the best source of assistance and 
advice to “the teacher next door” 
for both teaching and personal 
problems. 

The members of The Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society, as “key 
women teachers,” have a distinctive 
role to perform during the next 
few years. As Doctor Stroh so ably 
pointed out at the Northeast Re- 
gional Conference, in her inspiring 
address entitled ‘White Hya- 
cinths,” we can render a conspicu- 
ous and unique service in helping 
our profession to attain prestige by 
making it apparent to administra- 
tors under whom we work, to the 
community, and to our fellow 
teachers that we have a personal 
concern about the professional pro- 
ficiency of all teachers. 


In fulfilling our responsibility 
as “key women teachers,” it is nec- 
essary for us to demonstrate con- 
stantly that we value a way of 
living together in which every 
teacher in the school system is ac- 
cepted, respected, and encouraged 
to achieve desirable educational 
goals; that we recognize that a good 
school is a cooperative venture and 
that its success is contingent upon 
good human relations. Our role 
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should be to assist our colleagues 
not only in getting acquainted with 
one another through social con- 
tacts, but also in getting them to 
understand one another and to 
help one another in such a way as 
to capitalize upon one another's 
strengths and to work tactfully and 
constructively for the elimination 
of one another’s weaknesses. The 
new teacher in the school system 
should be made to feel that she can 
come to us with her problems, that 
she will be received sympathetically, 
and that whenever she asks for it 
she will be given the benefit of our 
professional training and wider 
experience. 

What are some of the ways in 
which Delta Kappa Gamma mem- 
bers and other outstanding teachers 
with a truly professional spirit have 
tried to help young, inexperienced, 
inadequately prepared, or discour- 
aged, and frustrated teachers with 
their problems? 

One Delta Kappa Gamma class- 
room teacher became aware that 
some of the new teachers in her 
school were becoming discouraged 
and that they were in need of pro- 
fessional assistance and guidance. 
She realized that the principal was 
too absorbed in administrative 
problems to give these young 
people much help. She received 
the latter’s permission to call to- 
gether a group of experienced 
teachers and with them to organize 
a series of group conferences in 
which all the teachers in the school 
system would be invited to par- 
ticipate and in which an emotional 
climate would be created whereby 
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all members of the group would 
feel free to share with others their 
feelings and reactions to the class- 
room experiences that they were 
having. Experienced teachers be- 
came leaders of the group discus- 
sions, and the new teachers ex- 
pressed their willingness to serve 
as committee mémbers. The task 
of the leaders was to provide 
enough direction and help to give 
the inexperienced teachers a sense 
of security without making them 
over-dependent or discouraging ini- 
tiative. Each meeting was devoted 
to a study and discussion of one 
particular topic, such as “Discipline 
Problems and Their Control,” 
“Public Relations,” “Reading Diffi- 
culties,” “Reporting Student Prog- 
ress,” etc. These problems were 
discussed objectively and in some 
cases self-critically by some of the 
teachers. One young teacher con- 
fessed that she had felt very much 
discouraged over her failure to 
effect a change in the attitude of 
some of her pupils towards what 
she considered to be good school 
citizenship. When she learned that 
some of the more experienced 
teachers had had similar problems 
with these same children and had 
found it necessary to be satisfied 
with seeing only a gradual growth 
in these pupils’ behavior patterns, 
she realized that she had been ex- 
pecting too abrupt a change so 
early in the year. Nevertheless, she 
was stimulated to try some of the 
techniques proposed in the group 
discussion period. However, she 
and the other young teachers 
learned that successful discipline 


techniques depend a great deal upon 
the personality resources of a par- 
ticular teacher, her attitude toward 
the pupils, and her ideal of what 
a classroom should be. Not only 
the inexperienced but also the ex- 
perienced teachers profited from 
these group discussions. The older 
teachers developed a better under- 
standing of the beginning teachers’ 
problems and of the sources of their 
discouragement and _ frustrations. 
The superintendent of schools co- 
operated in the project by accept- 
ing the recommendation of the 
group that new professional books 
be ordered for the school library. 
The teacher who initiated these 
study and discussion groups demon- 
strated not only to her colleagues 
but also to the administration that 
she and the discussion leaders were 
vitally interested in the professional 
growth of all the teachers in that 
school system. 


IN another school, two outstand- 
ing teachers who had developed a 
sense of responsibility for helping 
younger teachers conceived the idea 
of having a “coffee break” every 
day after the afternoon session. The 
supervising principal, whose duties 
were spread over two schools, 
heartily endorsed the idea. All of 
the teachers in the building were 
invited to “drop in.” The informal 
atmosphere and the emotional cli- 
mate were such that before long 
the inexperienced members of the 
staff were eager to discuss the 
problems they had been encoun- 
tering during the day and to ask 
for the benefit of these older teach- 
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ers’ experiences. It was found that 
some matters of routine that had 
been explained by the supervising 
principal in an orientation period 
had had little meaning to these 
young teachers until they were con- 
fronted with the actual situation. 
During these “coffee breaks” many 
of the young teachers’ problems 
that affected their professional atti- 
tudes and efficiency were cleared 
up on the day they occurred and 
without their having to be referred 
to the supervising principal. Had 
some of these problems been al- 
lowed to accumulate unsolved un- 
til the latter had an opportunity 
to visit each teacher’s classroom, 
both teacher and pupil morale 
might have been adversely affected. 

Miss B——, a young woman who 
had been teaching for two years in 
a small community transferred to 
an elementary school in a city 
school system. Because she came 
with excellent recommendations, it 
was taken for granted that she was 
experiencing no difficulties. When 
Miss B—— returned to her duties 
after the Thanksgiving recess, she 
was overheard by Miss C—— to say 
that she had not been able to en- 
gage in any of the holiday activities 
because she had slept all during the 
vacation period. Miss C——, an 
experienced teacher, soon realized 
that Miss B—— was becoming very 
tense and that she was evidently 
emotionally upset over something. 
She cultivated Miss B——’s friend- 
ship in the hope of being able to 
help her. After she had gained her 
confidence, Miss B—— exclaimed 
one day, “Those children in my 
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geography class make me so mad!” 
Through friendly and sympathetic 
inquiry, she learned that Miss B—— 
resented the children’s breaking in 
with, “When I lived in that coun- 
try—” She had developed a feeling 
of inadequacy and had taken the 
attitude that these children were 
trying to show how little she knew. 
Unlike the children in the com- 
munity from which she had come, 
where she had adhered closely to 
the textbook and the course of 
study, some of these city children 
had actually come from foreign 
countries or had had an oppor- 
tunity to travel with their parents. 
Very tactfully, Miss C—— finally 
convinced her that these children 
were not trying to “show her up,” 
as she had thought, but were 
merely endeavoring to make a con- 
tribution to the group. As a result 
of this Delta Kappa Gamma mem- 
ber’s past experiences with these 
children, she was able to offer Miss 
B—— some constructive suggestions 
and some resource material that 
would enable her to utilize these 
children’s experiences in such a way 
as to make the class more enjoyable 
for both herself and the children. 
As Miss B—— learned more about 
the community, its people and its 
resources, she changed her teaching 
procedures, provided more group 
activity in the classroom, and en- 
riched the pupils’ learning activi- 
ties. As a result, her feeling about 
herself and her pupils changed. In 
the course of a short time, due to 
the friendly interest of a “key 
woman teacher” who was interested 
in the professional proficiency of a 
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“teacher next door,” Miss B— 
was rated by her supervising prin- 
cipal as a very good elementary 
school teacher. 


Miss p—, a beginning ele- 
mentary school teacher just out of 
college, wanted to submit her resig- 
nation after she had taught for only 
two months. The supervising prin- 
cipal, a Delta Kappa Gamma mem- 
ber, ized that this young girl 
had a great deal of potential abil- 
ity, but that she had become emo- 
tionally upset. In talking with 
her, she discovered that Miss D—— 
was spending an excessive amount 
of time in preparing her teaching 
materials and in clearing up her 
desk work, with the result that she 
was not engaging in any recrea- 
tional activity. Moreover, Miss 
D— had set very high standards of 
accomplishment for herself and was 
discouraged because she thought 
she had not measured up to them. 
In order to give Miss D—— a greater 
feeling of security so that she 
could become emotionally healthy, 
the supervisor realized that she 
would first have to boost the girl’s 
morale. Therefore, she commended 
Miss D—— for having such high 
ideals and for what she had al- 
ready accomplished in such a short 
time, but explained that no teacher 
could expect to be perfect in 
only a few months’ time. She suc- 
ceeded in convincing this begin- 
ning teacher that she was no differ- 
ent from many other people, who, 
despite their best efforts, did not 
always measure up to the goals that 
they had set for themselves. How- 


ever, she expressed faith in Miss 
D—’s ability, with more experi- 
ence, to attain later the standards 
that she had set for herself, pro- 
vided she would be willing to 
make small gains at first in order 
to achieve the long-term values 
for which she had been striving. 
She analyzed with this beginning 
teacher her various classroom activi- 
ties and suggested ways by which 
some of these activities could be 
routinized in order to save time for 
creative work. She repeated an offer 
that she had made to every begin- 
ning teacher in the orientation 
period; namely, to provide her from 
the school library with a wide vari- 
ety of enriching materials for a unit 
of work when the teacher was pressed 
for time. Through additional con- 
ferences and class visits, this super- 
visor was able to give this young 
teacher further new insights into 
how to plan and teach more effec- 
tively. At the end of the first semes- 
ter, the supervising principal re- 
ported that Miss D—— was the best 
beginning teacher in her school in 
professional attitude and _ attain- 
ment. 


Miss G—, a liberal-arts grad- 
uate, had not had an opportunity 
to observe children in a normal 
classroom situation on all the differ- 
ent grade levels. Her first appoint- 
ment was to a fourth grade in a 
school system that fortunately had 
two fourth grades. At first, she ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty in 
adjusting herself to the level of 
ability of her pupils. The teacher 
of the other fourth grade was Miss 
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H——, a Delta Kappa Gamma mem- 
ber, who was unusually well poised, 
who was a master teacher, and who 
had an excellent emotional climate 
in her classroom. Knowing that 
Miss G—— was becoming very un- 
sure of herself, Miss H——, with the 
consent of the supervisor, offered 
to have this beginning teacher visit 
her classroom at different hours for 
several days while the principal con- 
ducted Miss G——’s class. As a 
result of these visits, this beginning 
teacher had an opportunity to see 
how children in the fourth grade 
reacted under normal conditions in 
a teaching-learning situation in all 
the subject areas. She learned that 
the enriching materials used by Miss 
H—— for any given unit were on 
the third-, fourth-, and fifth-grade 
levels so as to provide for the wide 
range of interests and reading abili- 
ties of the pupils in the class. 
Through this experience in observ- 
ing a master teacher, Miss G—— was 
better able than she otherwise would 
have been to adjust her routine and 
management procedures and the 


children’s learning activities to the 
age level, interests, and abilities of 
her pupils. Miss H——’s interest in 
this beginning teacher did not stop 
with these class visits. She had a 
backlog of pictures, books, charts, 
seat work, etc., that she gladly shared 
with Miss G——. The friendly in- 
terest and generous assistance of 
Miss H—— did much to stimulate 
this beginning teacher to become a 
self-directing and creative teacher. 

These are only a few of the ways 
in which experienced teachers have 
assumed professional responsibility 
for “the teacher next door.” Much 
more is being done and will con- 
tinue to be done by Delta Kappa 
Gamma members, who are inter- 
ested in the welfare and the profes- 
sional development of all teachers. 
For many years we have accepted a 
portion of the responsibility for the 
selective recruitment of teachers. 
Today we have the added respon- 
sibility of doing everything possible 
to promote the professional pro- 
ficiency of the potentially capable 
young teacher. 





‘ae Garden District,” mused 
Madame New Orleans, “is not 
like the Garden of Eden, because 
there are no serpents in it, nor are 
there any apple trees. But it does 
very well as a substitute.” 

Neither Madame’s worst friends 
nor her best enemies could call her 
a modest woman, but it seemed to 
me that that was going pretty far. 





Beauty In Frees. And. Food 











CARMELITE JANVIER 


“Oh, come now,” I protested. 
“This Garden District of yours is 
very nice in its way, but...” 

“But, what?” she demanded 
tartly. 

“It has its drawbacks, or rather 
its stumbling blocks,” I said. “For 
instance, there are its banquettes.” 

“Oh, la, la,” she tossed that aside. 
“Its banquettes are just its substi- 
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tute for the serpent. They are under- 
foot as it was, don’t you see. Besides, 
do you suppose that these live oaks 
which we have here are creatures to 
have their roots bound by smooth 
pavements? Nevaire! Bricks are 
what they want, bricks of varying 
colors which individually can rise 
and fall as the roots need to pass 
this way and that.” 

“And break people’s necks in 
doing it,” I protested. 

“Give people a chance to walk 
slowly and look around them,” she 
corrected. 


“Oh, well,” I gave up. “These 
friends of mine, the members of the 
Delta Kappa Gamma, will want to 
know something about this Garden 
District of yours and how it came 
about.” 

It was the spring again, and 
Madame New Orleans loves the 
spring, especially when she is sitting 
in a lovely garden with a gin fizz in 
her hand. 

“It was this way,” she said. “The 
Americans had to live somewhere, 
there was no room for them in the 
French Quarter and besides, they 
were not used to the private en- 
closed patios, so they began to build 
their homes in this wilderness of 
plantations and forests on this 
upper side of Canal Street. Instead 
of the neat enclosed patios of the 
Quarter, they built their houses 
with these large open gardens 
around them for, as they said, they 
must have air. Americans are like 
that, you know.” 

I simply nodded as there seemed 
no reason to go further into that. 


“And instead of building homes 
such as we have in the Quarter, 
which are private so that on the out- 
side they appear to be nothing but 
shutters and blank walls, they built 
these enormous houses, open on all 
sides and with space for many 
children.” 

“But they put these beautiful iron 
fences around the gardens,” I 
pointed out in defense of any ances- 
tors who may have come from above 
the Mason and Dixon Line. 

“They are lovely to look at, of 
course,” she agreed, but any pass- 
ing stranger can see right through 
them. They do show imagination, 
though,” she admitted generously, 
“with their designs like long spears 
or curving swords or the ‘fleur de lis’ 
from France, and there is even one 
fence of corn stalks!” 

“Some are the original plantation 
houses, are they not?” I prodded. 

“Oh, yes,” she admitted. “The 
Westfeldt house on the corner of 
Prytania and First is one of those 
and just across the street, the build- 
ing which is now the Louise Mc- 
Gehee School was one of the hand- 
somest city mansions with a stable 
large enough for the girls to use as 
a gymnasium now. By the way,” she 
added, “the girls of that school con- 
duct tours to some of the houses in 
the district where your friends can 
see what remains of the magnifi- 
cence of that day.” 

“Tell me about the Bayou St. 
John district and Esplanade Ave- 
nue,” I urged. “The Delta Kappa 
Gammas will want to know about 
them.” 

“On Esplanade you will find this 








































same type of 
house and gar- 
den,’’ she said. 
“Those who could 
not bear to do into 
the wilderness above 
9 Canal Street went to 
Esplanade. Along Bayou 
St. John are some of the 
most interesting buildings I 
have—outside of the original city 
itself, of course. 

“In the early days, the Bayou was 
important for navigation,” she went 
on. “On the Bayou there is still the 
old Spanish Customs House and 
other buildings of great interest and 
beauty. And where it goes into 
Lake Pontchartrain there is the old 
Spanish Fort. Now one does not 
have to endanger one’s life in a 
small boat any longer to look at it, 
there are boulevards running along 
it now.” 

“And besides those boulevards,” 
I interrupted, “you have now many 
overpasses from which one can get 
wonderful glimpses of the tall build- 
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ings and the river bridge and such 
things.” 


BUurT her thoughts had wandered 
on to other things. “When I think 
of Bayou St. John,” she mused, “I 
think of crayfishing—before there 
were boulevards and overpasses and 
arthritis, there was crayfishing! Do 
you think that these friends of yours 
have ever sat on the banks of a 
bayou and crayfished?” 

“I doubt it,” I said. “And even 
if they should bring the clothes for 
doing that, I doubt if they could 
catch any in August nor have the 
time to try!” 

“That is true,” she admitted. 
“These moderns! They must have 
time for their ‘business’.” But as it 
was getting on toward dinner time 
it was obvious that her mind was 
hovering around food. 

So I abandoned for the moment 
at least, the University section and 
the outlying plantations which can 
be visited in a day, and decided to 
concentrate on food, for of that, too, 
she has much to be proud—as, in- 
deed, she is! 

“But if they can’t catch any cray- 
fish, at least they can eat crayfish 
bisque in August,” I led her on. 

“Of a certainty!” she agreed. “And 
that they must do, for if they have 
once done that, then it is well 
known, they will have to come 
again!” 

“What are some of the other 
things you would advise them to 
eat while they are here,” I asked. 
“The enormous menus they give 
you in restaurants—there is so much 
on them, and if one does not know 
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what are the things which are sup- 
posed to be ordered—” 

Her chair creaked a little as she 
gave her whole mind to this absorb- 
ing subject. Then she chuckled a 
little. “The waiters will attend to 
that,” she commented drily. “They 
know what is in the kitchen and 
what is not! By their smiling sug- 
gestions they will see that the cus- 
tomer asks for what is in the kitchen! 
But if one were to ask me...” 

“Oh, I do!” I urged. 

“Then I would suggest,” I don’t 
believe that she had even heard me 
and had had every intention of 
“suggesting” whether I asked or 
not! “Then I would suggest,” she 
repeated with her own variety of 
gusto, “trout marguery—trout mar- 
guery at Galatoire’s, that is. At An- 
toine’s, no—at Antoine’s it should 
be pompano en papillotte, or maybe 
trout amandine after one has eaten 
oysters Rockefeller. In either case, 
there should be pommes souffle and 
a green salad.” 

“And crayfish bisque,” I prompted 
as she stopped to savour the dishes 
she had mentioned. 

“Crayfish bisque at Broussard’s,” 
she said without hesitation. “For 
stuffed flounder, let them go to Com- 
mander’s, if they can get in. For 
crabmeat au gratin they really must 
go to the Pontchartrain. On the 
other hand, for Ponchatrain salad 
one must go to Kolb’s. Turkey a 
la Poulette is very good at the 
Roosevelt. 

“Some people are not very fond 
of sea food, they prefer meat,” I 
suggested. 

“If they must have their steaks 


and chops and roasts and cannot 
wait until they get back to the in- 
land places from which they came, 
they can find them at the cafeterias 
or the steak houses which are scat- 
tered around. But I do hope that 
they will not waste so much time in 
those places that they will not be 
able to get out to West End and eat 
some of the boiled crab and shrimp 
just as they come from the water!” 

“You have not mentioned any 
vegetables,” I pointed out in order 
to do my duty by the dietitians. 


MADAME New Orleans dis- 
missed vegetables with an expansive 
gesture. “Vegetables,” she said with 
authority, “are a new-fangled no- 
tion!” 

I did not pursue the subject. 

“And after the meal?” I said in- 
stead. “Cafe brulot, do you think?” 

“They must have it,” Madame 
agreed. “They must not come and 
go without cafe brulot. But to have 
it—they must find some friend who 
knows how to make it right and go 
and have it with that friend.” 

Knowing women and their ways, 
I was a little worried. “I am afraid 
that all of these things which you 
suggest are quite full of calories, 
Madame,” I objected. 

“Calories?” Madame questioned. 
“They surely do not expect to get 
food here without any seasoning. 
Is that some new kind of seasoning?” 

“Oh, no,” I assured her. ““They’re 
just the things which make people 
fat! And women today are so afraid 
of getting fat.” 


Madame New Orleans eased her- 










self out of her chair and held my 
arm while she tried her knees for 
arthritis. “Tell them then to have 
no fear,” she said, “for I guarantee 
my heat in August will make them 
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perspire away all the fat that my 
food will put on their bones! But 
come in to dinner now, ma chere, 
for we are having crab gumbo to- 
day!” 


WHITE HYACINTHS 


M. MARGARET STROH 


AS it Elbert Hubbard who 

said something many years ago 
about dividing one’s last coin be- 
tween a loaf of bread and a white 
hyacinth to feed the soul? If it were 
he, I am sure the thought was in no 
way original, for many great souls 
before him had paid their eloquent 
tribute to the magic osmosis of the 
spirit that comes from a bit of 
beauty closely held, greatly cher- 
ished. You say “What a platitude!” 
Perhaps I say it tritely, but in that 
commonplace statement are em- 
bedded the pearl of teacher prestige, 
the jewel of increased self-respect, 
the ornaments of enlarged and en- 
riched personalities that might be 
ours. 
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As a group of professional people 
we have become increasingly con- 
cerned the past few years with our 
so-called lack of professional pres- 
tige, but I have become more and 
more apprehensive as I watch and 
listen to teachers over the clamor 
we raise about the lack of public 
appreciation. There have been a 
veritable rash of “teacher apprecia- 
tion days” and selection of “teach- 
ers of the year” and a multitude of 
other devices to focus community 
attention upon the priceless service 
rendered by our pedagogues. We 
teachers talk endlessly of the great 
disparities between our earnings 
and those of doctors and lawyers; 
we draw analogies constantly be- 
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tween their professional standard 
and ours, and usually to the dispar- 
agement of our own. To continue 
to do some of these things is, I be- 
lieve, a deterrent to the attainment 
of the very prestige we desire. Let 
me be specific about the reasons why 
I have some strong convictions on 
this matter. 

First of all, is it consonant with 
the alleged dignity of the profession 
for the members of a community to 
be shanghaied into participation in 
a teacher appreciation day? There 
are in many instances a great deal 
of sentimentality and some bogus 
testimonials of teachers’ worth. Are 
these hard words? But appreciation 
is not real when a suggestion of 
coercion rather than spontaneous 
affection marks the occasion. Let 
me remind you, too, that to appre- 
ciate means not only to value, but to 
evaluate, to appraise—a connotation 
often lost because the word has been 
worn thin by long and careless han- 
dling. I cannot conceive of any 
community’s generating much en- 
thusiasm over an appreciation day 
for its doctors, its lawyers, its certi- 
fied accountants, its bankers, its 
business men! Can you? But why 
is it not as appropriate? The in- 
trinsic dignity of the profession, if 
real, should discourage such demon- 
strations. 

I shall probably raise a storm of 
controversy too by saying that by the 
same tokens the selection of a 
teacher of the year, or the month, or 
the community is of doubtful value 
to the profession as a whole. How 
is she selected? How representa- 
tive is the selecting group? What 
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criteria are being used? What judges 
could possibly estimate the worth 
of the sympathetic look, the casual 
but pointed word at the opportune 
moment, the listening ear, the see- 
ing eye, the understanding heart 
that mark the truly great teacher. 
These things are of the spirit and 
impossible to evaluate. 


No, if we lack public apprecia- 
tion we shall not gain it by such 
shoddy devices. What genuine pres- 
tige we might attain by using other 
means that would demonstrate our 
personal concern for the things that 
count cannot possibly be estimated. 

I want to make it abundantly 
clear that I am fully cognizant of 
the rising public concern in the in- 
terests of adequate support of edu- 
cation for the nation’s children. I 
believe that given time the people 
of this country will solve their edu- 
cation problems in their own oft- 
time blundering, but curiously 
satisfying way. Once the real facts 
are imbedded in the consciousness 
of the thinking members of the com- 
munities over this country they will 
rise to meet the needs as spontane- 
ously, as enthusiastically, as whole- 
heartedly as they rally to the na- 
tion’s defense when tangible and 
terrible danger threatens us. 

The matter about which I am 
profoundly concerned is whether 
we teachers are going to contribute 
as much as we are able to the solu- 
tion of the vexatious problems 
ahead of us or whether we shall con- 
tinue to be on the defensive, to tell 
the public how good we are, how 
little it appreciates us, to complain 
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about our lack of prestige. I am 
proposing that we have a job of 
titanic proportions before us in the 
field of teacher morale and its com- 
panion, teacher welfare. I am pro- 
posing further partly because we 
are committed to the realization 
of a statesmanlike and continuing 
program in that area and partly 
because as an organization we are 
uniquely equipped for that task 
that as Delta Kappa Gamma mem- 
bers we address ourselves seriously 
to a positive course of action. I am 
even going to be bold enough to 
suggest some specifics. 

In listing them I am deliberately 
avoiding the items of better salaries, 
tenure, retirement provisions, size 
of classes, inadequacy of school 
plants—all of them matters of con- 
cern to all our professional organi- 
zations. To the solution of these 
we are already contributing. In- 
stead I shall mention only those 
things in which I believe we have a 
significant and unique contribution 
to make. 

1, In every unit of our organi- 
zation make it a matter of indi- 
vidual and group concern to im- 
prove professional proficiency in 
our own groups of teachers. Iam 
not suggesting that we be meddle- 
some busybodies, but rather that 
in endless tactful and unobtrusive 
ways we make it clear to the ad- 
ministration and to our fellow 
teachers that we feel a responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of 
high professional standards. The 
frightened young teacher unsure 
of herself, her preparation, her 
capabilities, the teacher coming 


from a totally different environ- 
ment and temporarily disori- 
ented, the emotionally unstable 
teacher, the poorly adjusted 
teacher—all ought to feel the 
warmth of our loving concern for 
the profession and each other and 
our insistence that they and we 


“make good.” 


LET me illustrate. A short time 
ago one of our outstanding long- 
time members spoke to me of her 
chapter’s unwillingness to admit a 
transferred member from another 
state. She said—and scorn and de- 
rision were in her voice—‘“‘We don’t 
want her. She is the poorest teacher 
in the building!” Insofar as I could 
discover, nobody had tried to find 
out why the young woman was a 
poor teacher. Maybe she was fright- 
ened by the intricacies of a new 
environment; maybe she was des- 
perately homesick; maybe she had 
no satisfying social contacts; maybe 
she has no recreation; maybe she 
had personal sorrows to consider; 
maybe she was struggling with dis- 
tasteful housing and food; and 
maybe, just maybe, she had no ca- 
pabilities for the job. But who 
cared? Nobody, least of all, her fel- 
low members who in self-righteous- 
ness and Pharasaical unconcern 
were passing by “on the other side.” 

By contrast, in yet another state 
where we were discussing the same 
problem the members were doing 
some soul-searching. They said: 
“Of course we usually have some 
sort of faculty party to welcome the 
new members. Then occasionally 
one of us remembers that we ought 
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to invite Miss M. over for an in- 
formal family dinner, but we never 
quite get around to extend the invi- 
tation. Perhaps again we wonder 
casually how Miss M. is getting 
along, but we never go over to find 
out. Our good intentions never 
quite carry through. Our concern is 
whether we like Miss M., not 
whether she likes us.” 

In still another state I found a 
group of older women talking about 
the same thing and I was intensely 
interested to hear them say, “One 
of the things we ought to be sure to 
do for these young teachers is to see 
to it that they meet young people 
of their own age and particularly 
young men.” 

Of one thing I am certain. The 
contentment, the morale of teachers 
in our own communities should be 
our concern. I am equally sure that 
unless we make it our business we 
shall continue to have a _never- 
ending procession of capable young 
people dropping into and out of the 
profession because they have no 
white hyacinths to feed their souls 
and in consequence, no transfusion 
of beauty to transmit to children. 

2. Make it our business in our 
respective communities to learn 
new techniques of working with 
groups outside our profession. We 
have tried in sporadic instances 
in recent years to cooperate with 
parent-teacher associations, with 
social service groups, with civic 
groups of various types, but we 
need infinitely more experience 
in lending our assistance to civic 
projects, to all those things that 
give decency and meaning to 


American community life. When 
we display a readiness for leader- 
ship in the community it will be 
granted us and only then shall we 
be in a better position to com- 
mand the respect and esteem of 
our fellow-citizens. 

3. Insist upon making provision 
in the programs of every state and 
chapter unit for adequate study 
and discussion of some of the 
giant social, political, and eco- 
nomic problems with which you 
and I are forced to grapple to- 
day. Have you ever noted how 
few groups and organizations of 
teachers give any attention in 
their meetings to a consideration 
of some of these momentous socio- 
logical and geo-political questions 
that vex us today? We still rather 
like to maintain a cloistered 
aloofness remote from the swirl- 
ing cross-currents that affect hu- 
man destiny at this moment. Yet 
these things are influencing not 
only us as individuals profoundly 
but also generations of present 
and future students for years to 
come. Unless we are willing to 
gear our interests to the exigen- 
cies of a tumultuous, confused, 
and utterly new world we shall 
never attain the prestige and the 
status we so much desire. 

4, Make it impossible by virtue 
of a consistent and clearly defined 
attitude against it for administra- 
tors and the public alike to de- 
mand of us the fulfillment of pre- 
posterous and impossible assign- 
ments. I am thinking of a woman 
of great culture, wide experience, 
a magnificent philosophy of edu- 
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cation, one of the few people in 
this country who can speak au- 
thoritatively on the education of 
teachers who was recently asked 
to go to Austria to participate in 
a seminar for students there. It 
was made quite clear to her, how- 
ever, that she would be expected 
to go as a volunteer and that no 
part of her expenses would be 
paid. The inference was that her 
being chosen for this important 
task should be reward enough. 
But there was no suggestion of 
any understanding of the limita- 
tions of her pocketbook or the size 
of her salary or the inestimable 
service she has rendered for a 
number of years to the foreign 
students who have come to this 
_ country by the hundreds at gov- 
ernment expense. 

This was an older woman. I am 
remembering as well some young 
women who started teaching with 
buoyancy and high hopes. One 
of them has all the qualities one 
could desire in a superior teacher. 
She loves teaching more than any- 
thing else in the world. She soon 
found that the impossible condi- 
tions under which she was work- 
ing were making her an exhausted 
hag at the end of the week and 
that she was beginning to feel 
only sterility and disappointment 
in the profession she had expected 
to find exciting and rewarding. 
She was astute enough to realize 
what the conditions under which 
she was working were doing to her 
physically and spiritually. She 
wanted to marry. She wanted to 
bring to her marriage a happy and 


buoyant personality. This she 
could not do under the teaching 
conditions in which she had to 
work. She made her choice and 
the profession has lost another 
splendid hope. 

I am thinking of another young 
woman, brilliant, an inspiring 
teacher, a beautiful personality 
who found that the multitude of 
extra-curricular activities, the 
endless and often fruitless confer- 
ences, the exacting requirements 
outside her actual teaching were 
making such inroads upon her 
energies, her time, her other in- 
terests that she could not give her 
husband the companionship and 
understanding they both desired. 
Their cultural interests, their rec- 
reations were being neglected. 
She found herself mired in the 
mundane and unrewarding but 
time-consuming demands that 
were made upon her. She too 
made her choice and the profes- 
sion has lost still another white 
hope. : 

5. Make it impossible by virtue 
of our personal adherence to the 
code and by reason of constant 
group pressure to maintain re- 
spect for the profession and our- 
selves for those outside to say that 
many teachers themselves lack 
professional self-respect. I am 
thinking of a woman who not 
long ago on a bus ride of eighty 
miles monopolized the time and 
attention of the woman sitting 
beside her by lambasting the pro- 
fession to which she belongs. She 
said to my informant, also a 
teacher, “Teaching is the most un- 
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rewarding work there is. Teachers 
are the most uninteresting people 
in the world. They talk alike, 
they walk alike, they look alike. 
You can spot them anywhere. 
The teaching profession is an un- 
mitigated racket. Nothing else 
counts except your ability in 
some fashion or other to attain 
another degree. It matters not 
how. A parade of your academic 
accomplishments is all that mat- 
ters.” How many members of the 
profession like that have we? 
More than we like to admit. Cer- 
tainly she gave every evidence of 
a lack of self-respect and of re- 
spect for the profession to which 
she belongs. Ivah Green not long 
ago made a suggestion and a plea 
for teachers to hang their diplo- 
mas in their offices and school- 
rooms. “Why not parade them,” 
said she, “as the doctor, the lawyer, 
or the dentist does?” One of the 
first things the young professional 
does in other walks of life is 
to frame his diploma from the 
school from which he has been 
graduated. We teachers evince no 
such pride in the institutions in 
which we have received our pro- 
fessional education. Why not? 


| HAVE pin-pointed only five 
areas where I firmly believe Delta 
Kappa Gamma members can be of 
inestimable and unique service to 
the profession and make of them- 
selves far richer personalities and 
greater human beings than most of 
us are at this moment. I have se- 
lected only five in the hope that, 
first of all, you might remember so 
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few and, second, because of the prac- 
tical possibilities of putting them 
into inspiring and far-reaching ef- 
fect. They could well be the begin- 
ning of that long-range statesman- 
like program for teacher-welfare 
and morale about which we have 
done little or nothing. Under each 
of them could be listed a long array 
of specifics and techniques for 
achieving these ends. Some of those 
you will discover for yourselves as 
you experiment with the possibili- 
ties. 

With unsparing honesty and, I 
realize, a somewhat surgical touch 
I have tried to point out some of the 
infinite possibilities before us. I 
think it is entirely within the realm 
of attainment for us to help our re- 
spective administrators to create 
what Carroll Reed once called “a 
climate of opportunity for the teach- 
ers in our own communities.” 

Some time ago a physician asked 
me why we were organized and 
what our purposes were. I tried to 
explain. He said, “Oh, another of 
those pressure groups! I wholly dis- 
approve of them.” I confess I was 
malicious enough to remind him 
that the American Medical Associa- 
tion is probably the strongest pres- 
sure group in our society. I had 
been shocked rudely enough, how- 
ever, for me to do some thinking 
about it. I came up with the conclu- 
sion that our organization should 
be a pressure group of the right 
kind and that there is nothing 
inherently odious about its being 
so. We have such unlimited po- 
tentials in the grand galaxy of 
our membership, in the wide range 
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of interests, in the almost unlimited 
contacts that are ours that our pos- 
sibilities for a service of a new and 
glorious kind are bounded only by 
the confines of our imaginations. In 
my judgment there is no other or- 
ganization of teachers in the country 
so well-equipped to undertake these 
tasks as is ours. 

I asked one of our well-known 
members a little while ago how she 
thought the profession could attain 
greater prestige. Her reply was con- 
sidered, contained, but caustic. Said 
she, “Exterminate two-thirds of the 
administrators.” Of course she was 
half-facetious, but I wonder now 
and then whether such a statement 
does not spell out the great gulf 
that still exists between teachers 


and administrators—a gulf that does 
not seem to narrow. I doubt whether 
there are any administrators today 
who are so naive as to discount the 
untapped influence of teachers who 
are more interested in the profes- 
sion than in personalities; who do 
not know that upon teacher morale 
hangs the evanescent prize of 
teacher contentment. Leadership is 
waiting in your community. Pres- 
tige is there for those who in humil- 
ity of spirit and understanding of 
the realities attain it because they 
have fixed their eyes upon the things 
that matter. The finger of Destiny 
points at our organization. White 
hyacinths are ready to bloom and 
are yours for the asking. 











Alabama 


Mrs. Annie B. Clopton, Kappa Chapter, 
on February 4, 1956, in Huntsville. 


Arizona 


Miss Ulah Hudlow, Alpha Chapter, on 
December 20, 1955, in Tucson. 

Miss Salome Townsend, Alpha Chapter, 
in Tucson, on June 5, 1955. 


Arkansas 


Miss Eliza Hoskins, Theta Chapter, on 
January 1, 1956, in Conway. 


California 


Miss Hattie B. Phoenix, Delta Chapter, 
on August 2, 1955, in Merced. 

Miss Belle Cooledge, Iota Chapter, on 
November 9, 1955, in Sacramento. 

Mrs. Edith Johnson Blanc, Xi Chapter, 
on February 1, 1956, in San Diego. 

Miss Vivian Weyman, Tau Chapter, on 
January 13, 1956, in Placerville. 
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Mrs. Tillie Hartung Glassbrook, Upsilon 
Chapter, in January, 1956, in Berkley. 

Mrs. Willoughby Rodman, Chi Chapter, 
on December 7, 1955, in Los Angeles. 

Miss Waive Stager, Alpha Alpha Chap- 
ter, in Bakersfield. 

Miss Hilda Dovre, Beta Delta Chapter, 
on February 6, 1956, in Medford, Oregon. 

Miss Margaret M. Hannon, Beta Xi 
Chapter, in Los Angeles, on February 
1, 1956. 


Colorado 


Miss Mary Josephine La Tronico, Zeta 
Chapter, on December 27, 1955, in Denver. 


Connecticut 


Mrs. Edna Edgerton, State Honorary 
Member, on January 28, 1956, in airplane 
accident in Venezuela. 

Miss Margaret Holmes, Beta Chapter, 
on February 14, 1956, in Bridgeport. 
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Delaware 


Miss K. Isabel Krause, Alpha Chapter, in 
Wilmington, on June 6, 1955. 


Illinois 


Miss Maud M. Patterson, Zeta Chapter, 
on September 24, 1955, in Rockford. 

Miss Adah F. Whitcomb, Kappa Chap- 
ter, in Chicago, on January 23, 1956. 

Miss Lois Hopwood, Lambda Chapter, 
in Springfield, on December 4, 1955. 

Dr. Marion K. Bowles, Rho Chapter, 
on December 30, 1955, in Joliet. 

Miss Edna Keith, Rho Chapter, on 
December 18, 1955, in Joliet. 

Miss. Josephine Barbracke, Alpha Eta 
Chapter, in Litchfield, on December 3, 
1955. 


Indiana 


Miss Lida Edwards, Pi Chapter, on 
July 31, 1955, in Evansville. 

Mrs. Ethel Johns, Alpha Pi Chapter, in 
Hartford City, on December 30, 1955. 


Iowa 


Mrs. Agnes Killerlain Meyers, Kappa 
Chapter, on January 14, 1956, in Fort 
Dodge. 


Kansas 


Mrs. Jennie Ward Philip, Alpha Chap- 
ter, in Hays, on November 11, 1955. 

Mrs. Adeline Weeks, Beta Chapter, on 
January 24, 1956, in Garden City. 

Miss Lillian Elizabeth Jessup, Delta 
Chapter, in Kansas City, on December 25, 
1955. 

Mrs, Altana Brandenburg, Rho Chapter, 
on January 24, 1956, in Pittsburg. 

Miss Eulalia Roseberry, Rho Chapter, 
on January 24, 1956, in Pittsburg. 


Louisiana 
Miss Cecilia Cooley, Zeta Chapter, on 
January 22, 1956, in Shreveport. 
Maine 


Miss Helen Phillips Capen, Lambda 
Chapter, in Eastport, on December 14, 
1955. 


Massachusetts 


Miss Ethel Raymond Gardner, Rho 
Chapter, in West Newton, on January 4, 
1956. 


Michigan 


Miss Harriet K. Foley, Iota Chapter, in 
Alpena, on December 18, 1955. 


Minnesota 


Miss Edna I. Murphy, Delta Chapter, 
on January 21, 1956, in Grand Rapids. 


Montana 


Miss Bess Vera Stone, Beta Chapter, on 
January 14, 1956, in Galen. 


Nebraska 


Mrs. Emily A. Wilson, Upsilon Chapter, 
in Superior. 


New York 


Miss Helen M. Olmstead, Theta Chap- 
ter, on October 1, 1955, in Buffalo. 


North Carolina 
Mrs. Stella Price Perry, Zeta Chapter, in 
Winston-Salem, on December 4, 1955. 
Mrs. Minnie Hampton Eliason, Nu 
Chapter, on January 14, 1956, in Banner 
Elk. 


Miss Clee Winstead, Omicron Chapter, 
on January 11, 1956, in Wilson. 


North Dakota 


Miss Hazel M. Holmgren, Alpha Chap- 
ter, on January 2, 1956, in Abercrombie. 

Miss Anna Caroline Thune, Alpha 
Chapter, in Valley City, on October 23, 
1955. 

Mrs. Blanche T. Kjelland, Zeta Chap- 
ter, on November 16, 1955, in Northwood. 


Ohio 


Miss Irene B. Frazer, Chi Chapter, on 
November 11, 1955, in Hamilton. 

Miss Grace M. Price, Psi Chapter, on 
December 18, 1955, in Bellaire. 
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Pennsylvania 
Miss Emma Maxwell, Lambda Chapter, 
on January 25, 1956, in New Castle. 
South Carolina 


Miss Wynona Riley, Eta Chapter, on 
September 2, 1955, in Greenwood. 


South Dakota 


Miss Ethel D. Case, Epsilon Chapter, in 
Aberdeen, on January 18, 1956. 


Tennessee 


Mrs. Irene Hanlin, Alpha Chapter, on 
June 26, 1955, in Chattanooga. 

Miss Elizabeth Terrill, Alpha Chapter, 
on October 21, 1955, in Chattanooga. 

Mrs. Delno Neely, Lambda Chapter, on 
January 5, 1956, in Calhoun, Georgia. 


Texas 


Miss Josephine Linn, Theta Chapter, on 
December 7, 1955, in Orange. 


Mrs. Annie Laurie McLeary, Alpha 
Upsilon Chapter, on December 8, 1955, in 
Hughes Springs. 

Miss Emma Gene Ousley, Beta Phi Chap- 
ter, on January 16, 1956, in Fort Worth. 


Mrs. Annie May Terry, Gamma Pi 

Chapter, in Dilley, on February 9, 1956. 
Virginia 

Mrs. Olive M. Tarpley, Epsilon Chapter, 

on October 25, 1955, in Danville. 
Washington 

Miss Elizabeth C, Sterling, Mu Chapter, 

in Vancouver, on December 9, 1955. 


West Virginia 


Miss Hallie M. Hall, Beta Chapter, on 
October 18, 1955, in Charleston. 

Miss Elizabeth Stephenson, Nu Chapter, 
on October 8, 1955, in Richwood. 
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CANDLESTICK 11” high. Diameter of base 4%” ....each $9.50 
BOWL 4%” high. Diameter at top 9”.................. 
VASE 6%” high. Diameter at top 4%”................. 11.00 
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DELTA KAPPA GAMMA BI- 
BLE A beautiful red bound 
bible, gold stamped with Delta 
Kappa Gamma, chapter and 
state. King James version. 
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6. 
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OFFICIAL SCARF in an 18” 
x 72” size is made of red satin 
with gold fringe and gold Greek 
letters on either end. 
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(plus 50¢ postage on prepaid orders) 
Any State Tax in addition. 
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